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PREFACE. 


Ever  A  l  Admirers  of  the  Art  of  En¬ 
graving  on  precious  Stones  having 
often  asked  me,  if  the  Method  of 
Engraving  ufed  by  the  Ancients 
could  not  be  found  out  and  clear¬ 
ly  explained,  (they  having  left  us  no  fufficient 
Information  about  it,  nor  have  the  Moderns  been 
at  any  Pains  to  difcover  it  in  a  fatisfa&ory  Man¬ 
ner,)  I  have  written  the  following  fmall  Treatife 
for  their  Satisfaction;  and  I  hope  that  theConnoif- 
feurs  will  find  in  it  fome  Things  fuitable  to  their 
Tafte;  having  proved,  and  taken  Notice,  myfelf,  of 
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the  different  Strokes  and  Effects  of  all  the  Tools 
proper  for  Engraving,  whilft  I  copied  with  the 
greateftExactnefs  the  Works  of  the  ancient  Engra¬ 
vers  :  which  Operation  convinced  me  of  the  Reality 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  only  as  a  Sup- 
pofition  and  mere  Preemption,  namely,  that  their 
Method  was  precifely  the  fame  with  ours. 

My  principal  View  is  to  oblige  the  Curious  by 
furnifliing  them  with  the  Means  of  acquiring  a 
more  extended  Knowledge  of  this  Matter.  I 
write  properly  for  Virtuofos ,  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  ancient  Hiftory  and  Mythology, 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  proper  Judgement 
of  the  different  Manners  of  Engraving  on  pre¬ 
cious  Stones,  and  the  Difficulties  attending  it* 
I  have  avoided  long  Difcuffions,  that  I  might 
not  tire  my  Readers, and  have  given  in  the  plaineft 
Drefs  the  Obfervations  that  I  made  from  Time  to 
Time  when  I  was  at  Work. 

In  order  to  make  the  following  Treatife  more 
eafily  underftood  I  have  prefixed  to  it  a  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Tools  employed  in  Engraving ;  and 
lhewn  the  Ufe  of  them  in  beginning  and  finifhing 
a  Head,  which  is  drawn  in  three  different  Man¬ 
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ners,  and  explained  in  its  proper  Place.  I  alfo 
fhew  how  the  Ancients  employed  our  Tools  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Engravings,  as  Bouterolles  of  feveral  Sizes, 
in  Plate  i  v  and  v,  the  cutting  Tool  in  Plate  v  1 1, 
the  half-round  Tool  in  Plate  xm,  and  the  Borer 
in  Plate  xiv,  6 ?c. 

Whilft  I  was  at  Work  on  this  Head,  I  ob- 
ferved  that  the  firft  Strokes  of  my  Tools  made  it 
greatly  refemble  a  bad  antique  Engraving  of  which 
I  have  an  Impreflion.  Hence  I  perceived  with 
much  Pleafure  that  the  ancient  Engraver,  who 
lived  about  two  thoufand  Years  ago,  made  ufe  of 
the  fame  Sort  of  Tools  as  I  did.  And  this  Difco- 
very  animated  me  to  exert  all  Abilities  to  reach 
the  Perfection  of  the  ancient  Artifts. 

The  fame  Thing  has  happened  to  me  after¬ 
wards  in  engraving  whole  Figures :  for  I  always 
obferved  that  the  firft  Strokes  of  my  Tools  made 
exactly  a  bad  antique  Engraving. 

One  Day,  in  particular,  that  I  had  begun  to 
copy  a  Mercury  from  a  pretty  good  Greek  Origi¬ 
nal,  I  happened  to  find  among  my  Sulphen  and 
antique  Engravings  (of  which  I  brought  a  pretty 
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numerous  ColleiHon  from  Italy)  an  Anubis  of  a 
bad  Engraving,  which  I  take  to  be  Egyptian,  on 
a  yellow  Egyptian-Jafper  (fee  Plate  v.),  the  Strokes 
whereof  greatly  refembled  my  Mercury  when  half- 
finifhed ;  but  it  was  inferior  to  mine  with  regard 
to  the  Regularity  of  the  Defign.  Hence  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  had  been  done  by  a  very  ordinairy 
Artift ;  but  that  the  Greeks  and  other  Nations 
had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  their  Method 
of  Engraving  which  they  afterwards  improved ;  as 
hath  been  fliewn  already  by  many  learned  Men  * 
As  to  the  reft :  the  Pofition  of  this  Anubis  is  much 
the  fame  as  that  of  my  Mercury  ;  excepting  only 
that  whereas  the  latter  bears  a  Ram’s  Head  in 
a  Plate  ,  Anubis  holds  a  Harpocrates  upon  his 
Hand. 


As 


*  Pun.  lib.  35.  c.  3.  p.  m.  346.  Anaglypbo  opere  gemmis  infculpere  populis 
illis  (Egyptis)  mos  erat ,  &c. 

Baron  Stosch  Pier.  ant.  Grav.  Preface  pag.  V.  Que  ce  bel  Art  ait  pajfe 
des  Egyptiens  aux  Grecs ,  deft  ce  que  nous  aprenons  des  anciens  Monumens  qui 
nous  reftent  de  cette  premiere  Nation,  &c, 

Mariette  in  his  Traite  des  Pierr.  grav.  Tom.  I.  pag.  11.  Ce  furent 
encore  les  Egyptien ,  qui  mirent  les  Inftrumens  des  Arts  entre  les  mains  des 
Grec ,  &c. 
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As  the  Progrefs  of  every  Art  is  flow  in  the 
Beginning,  we  ought  to  excufe  the  Egyptians  for 
having  given  us  fo  few  good  Pieces.  Their  Gods 
and  Animals  are  generally  very  hard  and  dry,  with 
regard  to  the  Defign,  tho’  the  Execution  of  fome 
be  done  with  extreme  Care. 

The  beft  that  I  have  met  with  is  a  Cameo, 
reprefenting  the  Head  of  7/£f,  which  for  ExaCt- 
nefs  of  Engraving  is  equal  to  any  Thing  that  the 
Greeks  have  left  us  of  the  Kind.  This  fine  Piece 
is  in  the  Marquis  Capon Ts  Collection  at  Rome ; 
and  there  is  another,  fomewhat  larger,  in  the  late 
Dr.  Mead’s  Collection. 

The  good  Egyptian  Engravings  are  fo  like  the 
ordinary  ones  of  Greece,  that  the  Difference  can 
be  diftinguifhed  only  by  the  fymbolical  Reprefen- 
tations.  Many  of  the  Greek  Engravings  are  in 
faCt  fo  imperfedlly  polilhed,  and  the  Traits  and 
Mufcles  fo  coarfely  marked,  and  ill  foftened,  that 
they  feemed  to  be  rather  the  Work  of  Prentices, 
than  of  Matters. 

I  have  preferved  feveral  Impreflions  of  En¬ 
gravings  that  reprefent  the  Events  of  the  Trojan 
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War,  that  are  very  curious,  and  remarkable  for 
their  Merit  and  Smallnefs.  To  fome  of  them  I 
have  given  a  Place  in  this  Work  (fee  Plate  X.),  re¬ 
garding  them  as  very  ancient,  and  pretty  good  of 
their  Kind.  The  Art  of  engraving  in  Gems  is  too 
difficult  for  a  young  Man  to  be  able  to  produce  a 
perfect  Piece ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  a  proper 
Age  to  excel  in  it,  his  Sight  begins  to  fail.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  the  Ancients  made 
ufe  of  Glaffes,  or  Microfcopes,  to  fupply  this 
Defeat. 

We  may  eafily  judge  by  the  great  Number  of 
antique  Engravings  on  Stone,  that  this  Art  was 
in  high  Repute  in  ancient  Times,  and  much  valued 
by  the  Great,  who  fpared  no  Expence  for  the 
fcarceft  and  moft  valuable  Stones.  Alexander 
the  Great  ffiewed  the  high  Efteem  in  which  he 
held  this  Art,  by  permitting  none  but  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Pvrgoteles,  to  engrave  his  Portrait  in  Re¬ 
lievo,  which  is  faid  to  be  now  in  the  PolTeffion  of 
his  Pruffian  Majefty. 

This  Antique,  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame 
Date,  are  convincing  Proofs  of  the  Perfection  to 

which 
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which  this  Art  was  arrived  at  that  Time  in 
Greece. 

In  the  Sequel  the  Greeks  carried  Lythographie 
to  Italy,  where  they  met  with  the  fame  Encourage¬ 
ment  as  they  had  found  at  home.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fine  Portraits  of  the  Emperor  Augujius , 
his  Imperial  Family,  and  the  many  whole  Figures 
admirably  engraved  by  Dioscorides,  and  other 
Grecian  Artifts,  who  brought  t\\\sArt  to  fuch  Per¬ 
fection,  that  they  reprefented  on  Stone  Sacrifices, 
Hiftories,  and  remarkable  Exploits  in  the  Wars  of 
Troy,  and  of  Rome :  which  Pieces  adorn  at  this 
Day  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious;  fome  of  themoffc 
remarkable  for  their  Beauty  and  Perfection  we 
fhall  exhibit  in  the  following  Work. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  place  here  the 
Names  of  all  the  Roman  Emperors  who  have  pro¬ 
tected,  fuported ,  and  encouraged  this  Art,  and 
tranfmitted  to  us  their  Portraits  exceflively  well 
cut  on  precious  Stones, fince  they  are  mentioned  by 
many  Writers,  who  have  alfo  publiflied  Prints  of 
thofe  Engravings. 
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Two  Impreffions  of  Engravings  furrounded 
with  a  Border  which  are  very  well  done  in  low 
Bas-relief,  and  none  at  all  inferior  to  the  beft  of 
Greeks,  and  generally  taken  to  be  Etrujcan ,  I  pre- 
ferve  with  great  Care  becaufe  they  are  very  fcarce. 
Thefe  Pieces  fhew  in  what  high  Efteem  this  Art 
was  alfo  held  by  the  Etrufcans. 

We  meet  with  few  good  Engravings  after  the 
Times  of  the  Emperors  Antoninus  Pius ,  and  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  ;  for  there  is  fcarce  a  Gar  dianus,  a 
Maximinus ,  or  a  Philip  to  be  found  ;  whereas 
there  are  many  Augustus  s,  Tiberius s,  and  Neros: 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  this  Art  periflied 
with  the  Greeks. 

Certainly  it  is  the  moft  painful  and  difcou- 
raging  of  all  others  :  For  befides  the  Knowledge 
of  Drawing,  which  is  as  neceffary  to  an  Engraver 
in  Stone  as  to  a  Statuary  or  Painter  ;  he  is  obliged, 
when  he  does  whole  Figures  or  Hiftories,  to  re¬ 
gulate  his  Defign,  or  Compofition,  according  to 
the  Method  of  Engraving ;  he  muft  avoid ,  for 
example,  Perfpedtive ,  which  is  of  fo  much  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  a  Painter,  and  the  fhortening  of  the 
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Parts  of  a  Body ;  but  muft  always  ftrive  to  give 
his  Figures  a  light  and  eafy  Polition, 

The  Ancients  when  they  would  reprefent  per- 
fpcctive,  and  Ihortenings,  made  their  Figures  ap¬ 
pear  as  it  were  detached  from  the  Earth,  and 
lofing  themfelves  in  the  Air :  as  may  be  feen  in 
the Otriades,  Plate  xi.  where  one  of  the  Figures 
is  topfy  turvy  behind  a  Buckler;  and  again  in  the 
V ulcan  on  his  Knees  forging  the  Arms  of  yJ/jicas. 
This,  however,  has  a  bad  Effect ;  and  it  is  better 
to  avoid,  than  to  imitate,  thefe  Poftures  and  Atti¬ 
tudes.  Another  Difficulty  attending  this  Art  is, 
that  the  Engravings  are  commonly  done  on  fuch 
fmall  Stones,  (fee  Plate  viii.)  that  it  is  fcarce 
poffible  to  draw  the  juft  Proportions  with  the  Dia¬ 
mond-point  ,  which  greatly  fatigues  the  Sight : 
nor  can  they  be  cut  afterwards  without  excellent 
Eyes,  and  a  very  good  Light.  Farther,  you  can¬ 
not  have  the  Affiftance  of  another  to  forward  your 
"Work;  and  the  lead  Miftake  in  executing  the  De- 
fign,  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  be 
amended.  You  muft  alfo  form  your  Idea  of  the 
Defign  for  the  Reverfe  of  the  Engraving,  and  en¬ 
grave  deep  what  is  to  appear  in  high  Relief.  Add 
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to  this,  that  the  Stone  is  liable  to  be  fpoilt  by 
many  Accidents.  All  thefe  Reafons  difcourage 
People  from  cultivating  an  Art  that  requires  fo 
much  Precaution  and  Labour;  and  which  is  at 
the  fame  Time  without  Protection  of  the  Rich 
and  Great, 

Another  Thing  which  contributes  to  render 
good  Engravings  dear,  is  the  Difference  in  the 
Hardnefs  of  the  Stones  that  are  employed.  The 
Oriental  Stones,  fuch  as  a  Diamond ,  a  Saphire ,  a 
Ruby ,  a  Vermillion ,  an  Onyx,  a  Beryl ,  a  Grenat ,  &c. 
are  much  harder  than  a  Hyacinth ,  a  Chryfolite ,  a 
Topaz,  an  Amethift ,  or  a  Cornelian ,  and  confe- 
quently  more  difficult  to  engrave,  efpecially  when 
an  Artift  is  ambitious  to  arrive  at  the  Delicacy 
and  exceffive  line  Polilh  of  the  Ancients .  But  this 
Ambition  is  feldom  to  be  found  in  the  Engravers 
of  our  Age,  who  feem  to  look  upon  this  fine  Polilh 
as  ufelefs,  or  fuperfluous,  probably  on  account  of 
its  Difficulty,  or  becaufe  they  never  obferved  how 
perfectly  the  true  Grecian  antique  Engravings  are 
finilhed,  or  becaufe  they  look  on  their  own  Pro¬ 
ductions  as  fufficiently  perfedt,  and  what  they 
learned  of  their  Matters  to  be  all  that  is  neceffary 
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to  be  known,  in  order  to  excel  in  this  dirt.  Be- 
fides,  they  find  their  Account  better  in  working 
in  this  ordinary  Manner,  and  on  common  Stones, 
that  require  little  Time  and  Labour,  than  in 
ftriving  to  attain  to  the  Perfection,  or  even  to  the 
fecond  Clafs  of  the  Grecian  Artifts. 

The  extreme  Hardnefs  of  the  Stones  is  a  great 
Obftacle  in  the  Working,  becaufe  the  Tools  are 
fooner  blunted  and  worn  out ,  notwithftanding 
the  Diamond-powder,  which  muft  be  conftantly 
applied.  The  Cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
Polifh :  the  Porofity  of  Grenates ,  Hyacinths ,  and 
Chryjolites ,  render  the  Polilhing  of  them  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult,  and  therefore  they  are  often  left  un- 
poliffied. 

The  beft  ancient  Engravers  made  choice  of 
the  fineft  and  moft  tranfparent  Stones  both  for 
Rings  and  Ornaments  ;  not  barely  becaufe  they 
were  to  be  ufed  as  Seals,  (where  the  fine  Polifh  is 
not  ufeful,  or  neceflary,  tho’  it  renders  the  Work 
more  finiffied),  but,  as  I  imagine,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  view  them  through  the  Light. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Ancients  judged 
Engraving  on  precious  Stones  to  be  the  beft ,  and 
moft  certain  Method  of  eternifing  their  own  Por¬ 
traits,  and  thofe  of  their  Favourites,  becaufe  fuch 
Stones  refift  Fire  and  Steel,  and  all  the  Injuries 
of  Time :  of  which  there  are  many  Examples. 
The  Gladiator ,  Plate  xxv,  and  the  Dog  Sirius , 
Plate  xvi,  two  excellent  Engravings,  are  fo  well 
preferved  that  they  feem  to  be  juft  come  out  of 
the  Artift’s  Hands.  Thefe  are  fine  Models  for 
our  Age,  when  good  Engraving  is  fo  vifibly  on 
the  Decline,  for  want  of  Encouragement  from  the 
Great,  and  of  Genius,  Application,  and  Emulation 
in  thofe  that  profefs  it. 

I  faw  at  Rome ,  in  the  Pofleflion  of  the  Prior 
Vain  i,  a  Head  of  Nero  engraved  en  creux  on  a 
Diamond.  Whether  it  was  antique,  or  modern, 
is  not  material :  it  at  leaft  ferves  to  fliew  that  the 
Artift  had  the  Curiofity  to  try,  whether  a  Dia¬ 
mond  could  be  engraved.  The  Chevalier  Od  a  m 
told  me  that  it  was  a  true  Antique:  but  Mr.  Ma- 
riette  affirms  *  that  it  was  done  by  Cost  a  n- 

zr, 
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Zy,  an  eminent  Artift  now  alive  at  Rome:  which 
is  not  very  probable,  for  he  fcarce  knows  how  to 
engrave  a  Sardonyx.  But  whoever  did  it,  there 
is  nothing  miraculous,  nor  even  extraordinary  in 
it,  for  the  Engraving  is  fo  bad,  that  it  only  fhews 
the  Curiolity  of  the  Artift  who  loft  his  Time  and 
Labour  in  making  the  Experiment.  If  Cost  a  n- 
Zy  tile  Son  cut  it,  why  did  he  not  finilh  it  as 
highly,  as  he  hath  done  his  other  Works?  I 
know  by  Experience  that  this  is  very  poflible, 
having  engraved  myfelf  at  London  a  Vafe  on  a 
fmall  Diamond  for  Lord  James  CaveMdisch. 
So  I  am  perfuaded  that  I  could  engrave  a  Portrait 
on  one,  equally  well ;  but  not  without  great  Pa¬ 
tience,  and  as  much  Labour  as  a  Dozen  of  Orien¬ 
tal  Stones  Ihould  require.  But  fuch  a  Work 
would  amount  to  fo  high  a  Price,  that  no  Artift 
will  undertake  it  from  mere  Curiofity,  and  with¬ 
out  an  exprefs  Order  from  fome  Nobleman. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Art  of  Engraving 
owes  its  Revival,  in  thefe  later  Ages,  to  the  Houfes 
of  Farneje  and  Medicis .  In  the  celebrated  Galle¬ 
ry  at  Florence  are  to  be  feen  a  Multitude  of  mo¬ 
dern  Cameos ,  reprefenting  public  Entries  and 
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Triumphs,  engraved  with  the  utmoft  Care  and 
Exadtnefs :  but  they  want  that  Solidity  and  noble 
Simplicity  which  chara£terife  the  Compofitions  of 
the  Greeks. 

Valerio  Vicentino  has  filled  the 
World  with  his  Engravings  both  in  Relievo  and 
en  creux ,  the  greateft  Part  on  Rock-Chryftal ; 
but  none  of  them,  that  I  know,  are  equal,  or  even 
come  near  to  the  Perfection  of  thofe  of  D  i  o  s  c  o- 
RIDES,  ONESES,  SOSTRATES,  &c.  I 
might  fay  the  fame  of  the  laborious  Christo¬ 
pher  Dorsch  of  Nurenberg ,  whofe  numerous 
Engravings  are  ftill  inferior  to  thofe  of  Vicen- 
t  i  n  o.  With  thefe  I  fliall  join  Mr.  Shaup,  of 
Biberach  in  Suabia ,  who  after  copying  all  the 
Prints  he  found  in  Books,  has  at  laft  betaken  him- 
felf  to  engrave  Playing-Cards  and  other  Trifles 
on  Rock-Chryftal;  with  a  View  to  get  fooner 
rich  :  in  which  he  will  fucceed  much  better  than 
thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  make  perfect 
Works. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  Engravers  of 
Arms  and  Seals,  and  other  falhionable  Toys  make 

their 
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their  Fortunes  more  ealily  than  fuch  as  ftudy  the 
ancient  Method,  and  feek  to  excel  in  it.  Who 
can  blame  them  for  it  ?  I  have  been  often  asked 
Why  the  modern  Engravers  do  not  make  as  good 
Work  as  the  ancient  ?  and  Why  we  fee  no  modern 
Pieces  equal  to  the  Antiques?  I  anfwer:  That  a 
P if r got eles  requires  an  Alexander,  and  a 
Dioscorides  an  Augustus.  Without  Encou¬ 
ragement  and  Recompence ,  an  Artift  will  not 
exert  himfelf :  he  languifhes,  and  grows  negligent. 
Let  fome  great  Protedtor  of  Engraving  a  rife,  and 
foon  will  it  revive,  and  fhine  forth  in  all  its  Glo¬ 
ry:  For  the  low  Price,  that  is  given  at  prefent 
even  for  Antiques,  fliews  that  if  the  admired 
Greek  Artifts  fliould  return  to  the  World,  they 
could  hardly  get  Bread  by  their  Work:  their 
Pieces  being  generally  found  by  ignorant  Vil¬ 
lagers  ,  and  bought  up  occafionally  as  a  Per- 
fon  happens  to  meet  with  them,  inftead  of  being 
fought  after ,  and  purchafed  at  any  Price  for 
their  Merit. 

I  fliould  think  it  would  afford  a  much  higher 
Pleafure  to  contemplate  at  one’s  Eafe,  and  at  all 
Times,  a  fine  Figure  engraved  on  a  Ring,  than 
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to  look  on  a  fimple  Brilliant.  It  would  difcover 
more  Underftanding  and  Tafte.  Nature  fur- 
nifhes  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Diamonds  to  make 
them  as  common  as  other  precious  Stones,  if  the 
Jewellers  and  Dealers  in  them  did  not  take  care 
to  keep  them  up,  to  make  them  fcarce :  and  it 
requires  little  more  Genius  or  Skill  to  cut  them, 
than  to  cut  any  other  Gem  ;  accordingly  a  whole 
Army  might  be  formed  of  Diamond ‘Cutters  in  a 
very  Ihort  Time :  but  half  a  Century  fcarce  pro¬ 
duces  one  able  Engraver  on  precious  Stones ,  tho’ 
a  Multitude  profefs  the  Art.  However  no  Per- 
fon  doth  himfelf  Honour  by  wearing  a  bad  En¬ 
graving  fet  in  Gold,  or  perhaps  enriched  with 
Diamonds ;  of  which  there  are  feveral  Examples  : 
But  if  they  do  it  for  want  of  knowing  good  En¬ 
gravings,  they  are  excufable  ;  as  in  faft  the  good 
original  Engravings  of  Greece  are  very  fcarce, 
particularly  in  the  Northern  States .  A  large  Gold 
Cup  is  preferved  at  Copenhagen ,  fet  round  with 
antique  Cameos ;  and  at  Petersburg h  there  is  fuch 
another :  but  in  both  the  Good  and  the  Bad  are 
jumbled  together  ,  and  yet  they  are  highly 
efteemed.  At  Dresden  there  is  a  Gold  Cup,  fet 
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with  fome  large  plain  Onyxes  and  feveral  Cameos > 
but  none  that  are  really  good.  Near  the  Temple 
of  Apis,  in  the  fame  Gallery  where  the  Cup 
(lands,  I  obferved  a  large  Cameo  of  pretty  good 
Workmanfhip,  fet  in  Gold,  about  two  Inches  and 
a  half  in  Length,  which  I  took  to  be  the  Head 
of  the  Emperor  7 iberius.  This  is  all  I  found 
worth  remarking,  in  relation  to  this  Art,  in  my 
Tour  to  Petersburg h,  and  my  Return  from  it. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  this  Place  the 
Tafte  and  Efteem  which  His  late  Majefty,  Chri- 
stian  VI,  had  for  this  Art.  He  not  only  em¬ 
ployed  me  to  cut  a  Medal  (a  Branch  of  the  Art 
I  was  little  ufed  to)  and  his  Arms,  of  different 
Sizes,  for  a  Ring,  (the  fmalleft  of  which,  with  the 
Supporters  and  the  Orders,  the  whole  blazoned, 
did  not  exceed  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch)  but  I  alfo 
did  his  Portrait  from  the  Life  in  different  Man¬ 
ners  ;  and  an  Elephant  in  Relievo  on  an  Oriental 
Jasper,  or  Bloodftone,  of  different  Colours.  The 
Tower  on  his  Back  was  red,  his  Covering  green, 
incrufted  with  five  fmall  Brilliants  in  Form  of  a 
Crofs,  agreeably  to  the  Order.  The  Elephant  and 
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the  Man  on  his  Back  were  white,  the  two  Feet 
of  a  Claro-obfcuro :  the  Ground  was  a  fine  Green, 
intermixed  with  fome  Spots  of  Red.  This  Variety 
of  the  Colours,  fo  well  adapted  to  the  different 
Parts  of  the  Figure,  made  the  Piece  mod  curious. 
As  to  its  Size,  it  was  about  an  Inch  and  a  half  in 
Diameter.  His  Majefty  did  me  the  Honour  to 
afiign  me  an  Apartment  in  his  Palace,  where  I 
worked  near  a  Year:  and  my  Affairs  recalling 
me  farther  I  quitted  this  Prince  with  great  Re¬ 
gret,  which  has  fince  increafed  almoft  every  Day. 
This  generous  Monarch  not  only  paid  me  nobly 
for  my  Work,  but  alfo  made  me  a  Prefent  of  a 
Gold  Medal  reprefenting  the  back  Front  of  his 
Palace,  which  weighed  near  twelve  Ounces.  A 
Behaviour  very  uncommon  in  our  Age,  and  which 
ought  to  be  delivered  down  to  Pofterity  with  the 
Liberalities  of  an  Alexander  and  an  Augujlus. 

The  late  Prince  of  Orange,  William  IV, 
and  Madame  the  Princefs  Royal  his  Confort  alfo 
favoured  this  Art ,  of  which  the  Prince  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Judge.  He  purchafed  the  large  and  va¬ 
luable  Collection  of  engraved  Stones  of  Count 
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Toms  at  TLeiden.  He  encouraged  modern  En¬ 
gravers  ;  and  I  had  the  Honour  to  engrave  the 
Portraits  of  his  Highnefs  and  the  Princefs  Royal, 
and  thofe  of  their  two  Children,  both  in  Relievo 
and  en  creux.  The  moft  remarkable  is  the  Por¬ 
trait  of  her  Royal  Highnefs;  being  a  full  Face,  on 
a  very  beautiful  Onyx-ylgate,  white  and  black,  and 
three  Inches  long  in  the  Oval.  It  is  fuch  a  high 
Relievo,  that  the  Head  has  almoft  its  due  Pro¬ 
portion  in  Relievo ;  that  is  to  fay,  about  half  an 
Inch.  This  was  the  firft  full  Face  that  I  did 
from  the  Life  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  mo¬ 
dern  Engraver  has  done  another.  That  illuftrious 
Prince  employed  me  alfo  to  engrave  a  Medal, 
with  his  Serene  Highnefs  and  his  Princefs  on  one 
Side,  and  on  the  Reverfe  the  young  Prince  and 
Princefs. 

What  Pity  that  Death  deprived  Europe  fo 
foon  of  Vrinces  who  promifed  to  be  fuch  Encou- 
ragers  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

But  to  return  to  our  Subject.  If  I  have  in- 
ferted  in  my  Work  fome  Prints  that  were  pu- 
blifhed  before,  and  are  well  known;  it  was  be- 
caufe  they  fuited  my  Plan,  and  to  enable  fuch  as 
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may  have  Impreflions  of  them  to  examine  them 
more  particularly  than  they  have  done  hitherto. 
I  have  alfo  given  the  Profils  of  fome  of  the  Fi¬ 
gures,  in  order  to  point  out  more  diftin&ly  fuch 
Parts  as  are  moft  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
Heighth ;  a  Profil  being  generally  belt  adapted 
to  fhew  the  Intention  and  Work  of  the  En¬ 
graver. 

All  the  Defigns  are  done  large,  that  the 
Strokes  of  the  Tools  might  be  perceived  with  lefs 
Trouble :  and  I  have  ranged  them  in  a  Grada¬ 
tion  conformable  to  the  Progrefs  of  the  Art,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  worft ,  and  ending  with  the 
moft  perfect. 

Some  of  the  Plates  are  not  fo  well  done  as  I 
could  have  wifhed,  partly  becaufe  the  Engravers 
were  not  ufed  to  this  Kind  of  Work,  and  partly 
becaufe  the  beft  Hands  had  too  much  other  Bufi- 
nels.  Befides,  I  could  not  venture  to  be  at  a 
very  great  Expence  on  this  Occafion,  confidering 
the  fmall  Number  of  Admirers  and  Protestors  of 
this  Art,  on  whom  I  could  depend  for  the  Sale  of 
a  Work  of  this  Nature. 
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However  the  Plates  are  fufficient  to  explain 
my  Defign  and  my  Obfervations :  and  if  they 
lliew  not  the  Convexity  of  the  Stones ,  it  is  be- 
caufe  the  Engraver  found  it  too  difficult ;  and  the 
Account  we  give  of  them  renders  it  ufelefi. 

It  is  obfervable  in  moft  Authors  who  have 
publilhed  Prints,  that  their  Defign  differ  confide- 
rably  from  their  Originals :  fo  as  to  make  a  bad 
Engraving  be  taken  for  a  good  one ,  and  a  good 
one  for  a  bad  one.  They  like  wife  embellifli  their 
Prints  with  a  thoufand  fuperfluous  Ornaments; 
which  ferve  rather  to  pleafe  the  Eye,  than  to  IheW 
the  Truth  of  the  original  Engraving  on  the  Stone; 
for  the  Locks  of  the  Hair  and  the  Drapery  are 
generally  fo  faint  and  confufed,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  form  any  certain  Judgment  of  the  Engra¬ 
ving.  But  in  the  Plates  of  this  Work  we  have 
been  attentive  to  give  true  Reprefentations  of  the 
Originals.  I  have  taken  Notice,  en  paffant ,  of 
fbme  Miftakes  which  certain  able  Men  have  fallen 
into,  I  know  not  how  :  fuch,  for  Example,  is  that 
of  the  Antiquary  Ficoro  ni#,  who  takes  thofe 

of 
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fmall  round  Balls,  which  fome  ancient  Engravers 
placed  at  the  Joints,  for  little  Bells  ;  whereas  they 
are  only  the  Strokes  of  the  Bouterolle :  fuch  too 
is  the  Blunder  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Gori,  who 
took  the  imperfect  Form  of  one  of  Jupiter  s  Feet 
for  a  Slipper and  thePedeftal  for  a  Cujhion . 

To  conclude :  I  have  one  Advice  to  give  to 
the  Lovers  of  Engraving,  which  is,  Not  to  exa¬ 
mine  or  look  at  a  Cameo ,  or  the  Impreflion  of  an 
Engraving,  in  a  bright  Sun-lhine ;  becaufe  there 
is  not,  at  fuch  a  Time,  Shade  enough  to  fliew  all 
the  Beauties  of  thofe  Works,  which  are  fo  clean 
and  fo  finely  polifhed,and  often  fo  extremely  fmall. 
It  often  happens  that  the  Merit  and  Value  of  En¬ 
gravings  are  determined  by  Jewellers,  who  know 
little  of  the  Matter,  and  yet  have  more  Influence 
with  the  Great  than  Engravers  by  Profeflion: 
hence  fo  many  bad  Engravings  are  difpofed  of, 
and  the  good  ones  neglected. 

This  is  all  that  to  me  feems  neceflary  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  true  Knowledge  of  Engraving  on  precious 

Stones , 
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Stones ,  and  to  judge  of  their  different  Merits,  from 
the  word  to  the  moft  perfect* 

*  %  * 

T  Should  here  have  finiffied  this  Preface ,  had  I 
^  not  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  make  fome  Re-¬ 
marks  on  Mr.  Mariette’s  Treatife  on  engraved 
Stones ,  publifhed  fome  Years  ago.  We  are  highly 
obliged  to  this  Gentleman  for  his  curious  and 
learned  Enquiries  into'  the  Antiquity  ,  the  Value , 
and  Merit  of  Engravings  on  precious  Stones ,  and  the 
EJieem  in  which  excellent  Engravers  have  been  held 
at  all  Times  by  Princes,  and  by  the  Rich  and 
Great  He  fhews  that  Caesar  and  Pompey 
fet  fuch  Value  on  them,  that  Pompey  was  de- 
firous  of  making  the  Capitol  the  Repofitory  of  his 
Collection  of  engraved  Stones,  and  Caesar  placed 
his  Collection  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  Genetrix . 

Mr,  Mariette  gives  the  Preference  to 
Engravings  that  are  fhallow  :  But  I  queftion 
whether  every  body  will  fubfcribe  to  his  Opinion. 
For  my  Part,  I  find  that  as  a  deep  Engraving  en 
creux  is  unqueftionably  more  difficult  in  the  Exe¬ 
cution,  and  the  Impreflion  approaches  nearer  to 
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Nature,  than  a  fihallow  one,  its  Merit  is  on  thefe 
Accounts  fuperior,  fuppofing  the  Defigns  to  be 
equally  good  in  both.  He  reproaches  modern 
Engravers  with  having  done  nothing  new,  nothing 
of  their  own  Compofition.  But  he  does  not  re¬ 
flet,  that  every  Artift  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
Tafte  of  the  Country  where  he  lives.  Of  which 
Ufe  would  the  moft  excellent  modern  Engraving 
be  to  the  Artift,  if  it  were  not  befpoke,  or  if  he 
could  not  find  an  Opportunity  to  difpofe  of  it? 
Moft  Lovers  of  this  Art  prefer  a  good  Copy  of 
an  Engraving  which  they  like,  to  an  Engraving 
newly  defigned,  however  perfedt.  But  farther: 
it  is  probable,  that  if  Mr.  Mariette  had  given 
himfelf  the  Trouble  to  enquire  for  the  beft  modern 
Engravings ,  he  would  have  found  fuch  as  would 
have  yielded  him  Satisfadtion. 

I  would  advife  every  one  who  is  ambitious  to 
excel  in  Engraving,  to  copy,  with  the  utmoft 
Exadtnefs,  the  beft  antique  Engravings ;  for  other- 
wife  he  will  never  be  fully  fenfible  of  their  true 
Merit.  I  own  that  a  Connoifleur  may,  by  Dent 
of  Study,  qualify  himfelf  to  perceive  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  Beauty  and  Excellency  of  an  Engraving : 

But 
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But  a  judicious  Artift  will  difcover  ill  them  a 
thoufand  Strokes,  a  thoufand  little  Beauties,  that 
are  imperceptible  to  every  other  Eye.  He  will 
diftinguifh  the  Progrefs  andEffedl  of  all  theTools 
that  were  employed,  not  only  thofe  that  are 
known  to  us,  but  even  thofe  of  which  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  Conftru&ion  and  Form.  Had 
Mr.  Guay,  Engraver  to  the  King  of  France,  co¬ 
pied  with  Attention  the  Hair  of  fome  good  an¬ 
tique  Head,  I  imagine,  that  inftead  of  being  at 
the  Trouble  to  invent  a  Machine  for  making  pa¬ 
rallel  Lines,  (fee  Mariette,  Tom.  I.  p. 429.) 
he  would  foon  have  difcovered  the  proper  Utenfil 
for  that  Purpofe,  which  is  very  common  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  England  for  cutting  Coats  of  Arms, 
and  of  which  I  frankly  fliewed  him  the  Ufe  when 
I  had  the  Pleafure  of  feeing  him  at  London .  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  more  one  employes  himfelf  in  making 
good  Copies,  the  more  capable  will  he  be  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fomething  of  his  own  Compofition.  Some 
perhaps  will  fay,  that  it  is  fufficient  for  this  Pur¬ 
pofe  to  know  how  to  draw  or  model:  but  this 
is  a  grofs  Miftake.  They  might  as  well  fay, 
that  one  mull  engrave  well  en  creux ,  becaufe 
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he  has  taken  one  of  Raphael’s  Delign  for  his 
Model. 

As  to  the  Letters ,  or  antique  Injcriptions  on 
Stones,  I  do  not  know  of  any  general  Rule  by 
which  to  judge  of  them.  We  find  fome,  where  the 
Letters  are  well  done,  and  very  equal :  but  there 
are  others  juft  the  contrary,  though  the  Engra¬ 
ving  be  very  good :  our  modern  Engravers  may 
eafily  imitate  both. 

Mr.  M  ariette  is  much  offended  with 
thofe  who  put  Greek  Names  or  Injcriptions  to  mo¬ 
dern  Engravings.  But  he  that  fells  a  modern  Co¬ 
py  of  an  Antique  for  an  Original,  not  he  that 
makes  it,  is  to  be  blamed.  Immediately  on  my 
Arrival  at  Rome,  I  was  employed  by  the  Chevalier 
O d a m  to  copy  the  Venus  of  Mr.  Vettori, 
to  make  a  Danae  of  it,  and  put  the  Name  Aulus 
to  it.  I  afterwards  fold  this  Piece  (which  I  look 
upon  as  a  Trifle)  to  Mr.  Shwanau,  Governor 
to  a  young  Prince  of  Dieterichjiein ,  who  knew 
that  it  was  my  Work,  and  valued  it  greatly.  I 
am  not  afliamed  to  own  that  I  continue  (till  to 
make  fuch  Copies  as  often  as  I  am  ordered.  But  I 
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challenge  any  Man  to  prove  that  I  ever  fold  one 
of  them  for  an  Antique.  I  rnuft  beg  Leave  to  re¬ 
mark  in  this  Place,  that  Mr.  Mariette  difco- 
vers  great  Partiality  for  certain  Engravers  Speak¬ 
ing  of  a  Copy  of  the  famous  Medufa  of  Strozzi 
by  Mr.  Costa  n  Z  i  ,  he  commends  highly  the 
Greek  Letters  of  the  Name  solonos,  though 
they  be  badiy  done  ;  as  are  alfo  feveral  others  to 
which  Costanzi  has  put  the  Name  of  fome 
Greek  Engraver.  I  faw  lately  at  Dresden  a  Head 
of  Hercules  when  a  Youth,  done  by  him,  with  the 
Name  of  r  n  a  i  o  c  to  it.  Can  Mr.  Mariette 
approve  in  his  Friend  what  he  finds  fo  inexcufable 
in  other  modern  Engravers  ? 

I  muft  alfo  take  the  Liberty  to  corredt  a 
Miftake  he  has  made  in  relation  to  me.  He  was 
misinformed  with  regard  to  my  Country  and  Situa¬ 
tion.  I  was  not  born  at  Nuremberg,  (nor  have  I 
ever  been  in  that  City)  but  at  Biberach  in  Suabia , 
where  for  fix  Years  I  learned  the  Bufinefs  of  a 
Jeweller ,  and  going  from  thence  to  Switzerland , 
to  vifit  my  Relations,  I  worked  there  fix  Years 
more.  Afterwards  I  made  a  Tour  to  Italy.  At 
Venice  I  dropt  my  former  Profeflion,  and  applied 
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myfelf  wholly  to  Engraving  on  precious  Stones. 
Hence  all  the  Works  which  Mr.  Mariette 
afcribes  me  are  the  Predictions  of  the  firft  five  or 
fix  Years,  which  I  may  call  my  Apprenticefhip  in 
this  Kind  of  Engraving.  From  Italy  I  came  to 
England ;  and  went  from  hence  with  Mr.  Mark 
Tuscher  to  Denmark ,  Sweden  and  Petersburg}^. 
But  never  was  at  the  Court  of  Thomas  Kouli  -Kan> 
where  Mr.  Mariette  has  left  me  to  feek  my 
Fortune.  Since  my  Return  to  England ,  I  have 
made  many  Engravings,  the  Merit  whereof  it  doth 
not  belong  to  me  to  decide. 

Mr.  Mariette  is  alfo  miftaken  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Mr.  Mark  Tuscher  of  Nuremberg, , 
who  never  engraved  on  precious  Stones.  He  was 
a  Painter,  who  had  the  Weaknefs  to  want  to  pafs 
too  for  an  Engraver.  He  modelled  his  own  Por¬ 
trait  in  Wax,  very  frnall :  and  took  an  Imprefiion 
of  it  in  Plaifter,  and  afterwards  in  Pafte  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Colours,  particularly  one  of  the  Colour  of  an 
Aopua-marina,  of  which  Mr.  Ghinghi,  who  was 
at  that  Time  Engraver  to  the  Great-Duke  ofTufca- 
ny ,  retouched  the  Hair,  and  polilhed  the  Face. 
He  engraved,  indeed,  a  Head  of  Minerva  on  a 
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Paragon  Stone :  which,  on  fuch  a  Stone,  might  be 
done  with  a  common  Needle  and  a  Knife;  but 
not  on  a  Gem. 

As  to  Mr.  Godefrid  Krafft  of  Dantzic , 
it  was  with  me  that  he  learnt  to  engrave  on  pre¬ 
cious  Stones :  but  as  we  parted  foon  after,  I  know 
nothing  of  him  lince.  At  that  Time  he  gave  many 
Marks  of  a  good  Genius. 

There  is  one  Queftion ,  which  I  fliould  be 
glad  to  ask  Mr.  Mariette,  which  is,  How 
he  can  he  certain  that  the  modern  Engravings >,  the 
Impreffions  whereof  are  fent  or  fhewn  to  him ,  were 
really  done  hy  the  Artijis  to  whom  they  are  afcrihed? 
We  have  often  feen  Engravers  fhew,  good  Pieces 
of  others,  for  their  own,  in  order  to  get  a  Name, 
or  raife  their  Credit.  With  regard  to  myfelf,  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  engraved  a  Head  of 
a  young  Man  on  an  Amethyft ,  as  he  fays ,  in 
fpeaking  of  my  Works.  I  know  very  well  that 
feveral  Engravings,  and  fuch  as  I  have  never  feen, 
have  been  fold  for  mine.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay 
that  my  tirft  Pieces  were  much  to  be  praifed, 
having  engraved  fcarce  any  Thing  at  Venice  but 
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Coats  of  Arms  ;  nor  did  I  copy  any  Antiques  till 
after  my  Arrival  at  Florence ,  where  Baron  Stosch, 
being  ft  ruck  with  my  Tafte  and  Application  to 
Engraving,  did  every  Thing  to  make  me  apply 
wholly  to  it. 

Neverthelels  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  and  I 
can  bring  Proof  of  it,  that  the  Portrait  of  Mr . 
Luders,  a  Painter,  which  Mr.  Guay  engraved 
at  Rome ,  is  much  inferior  to  all  that  I  have  done 
from  the  Life.  I  know  that  he  has  improved 
greatly  fince  that  Time ;  for  I  have  feen  fome 
very  fine  Things  which  I  am  certain  that  he  did. 
But  cannot  a  Man  lliew  his  Love  to  his  Country 
and  to  his  Countrymen,  and  do  Juftice  at  the  fame 
Time  to  other  Nations?  I  am  perluaded  that 
Mr.  Guay  himfelf  has  too  much  Modefty  to 
fpeak  with  fo  little  Management ,  as  Air.  M  a- 
r  i  e  t  t  e  has  done,  of  very  able  foreign  Engra¬ 
vers.  There  are  feveral  who  can  lliew  excellent 
Engravings  done  without  the  Afliftance  of  Mr. 
Bouchardon,  who  contributed  fo  much,  by 
Mr.  Mariette’s  own  Confeffion,  to  the  Suc- 
cels  of  thofe  of  Mr.  Guay. 
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Mr.  Mariette  commends  highly  too 
Co l dore',  an  Engraver  in  the  Time  of  Hen- 
r  y  IV.  of  France.  But  neither  he,  nor  any  one 
elfe  can  fay  for  certain,  that  they  ever  faw  any 
one  whole  Figure  engraved  by  him.  There  is  a 
great  Difference  between  doing  a  Head,  and  com- 
pofing  and  engraving  entire  Figures. 

Mr.  Mariette  mentions  likewife  another 
of  his  Countrymen,  who  is  fettled  at  Florence ,  Mr. 
L.  S  i  R  i  e  s.  I  know  him  particularly  well ;  but 
he  had  done  nothing,  nor  did,  in  my  Time,  which 
was  remarkable.  He  has  fet  large  Stones  in  Snuff- 
Boxes:  a  Piece  of  Skill  which  is  common  every 
where ;  and  made  fome  curious  Scijfars,  He 
fliewed  me  one  Day,  in  the  Room  where  he  was 
at  Work  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence ,  a  gold  SnufF- 
Box  with  a  Lapis  Lazuli  in  the  Lid,  that  was 
crackt  in  the  Middle.  I  took  Notice  of  the  Ac¬ 
cident  it  had  met  with ;  but  he  allured  me  that 
it  would  not  be  obfervable  next  Day ,  and  in  fa6t 
he  had  mended  it  fo  that  the  Crack  could  not  be 
perceived.  I  grant,  therefore,  that  he  has  the 
Secret  of  making  very  curious  Works,  particularly 
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in  Lapis  Lazuli ,  which  is  a  foft  and  porous  Stone, 
and  may  be  worked  even  with  a  File.  The  Cafe 
is  much  the  fame  with  regard  to  his  Secret  of  tem¬ 
pering  Gold  and  Silver.  There  is  nothing  very 
marvellous  in  it.  I  have  feen  the  fame  Thing 
done  by  a  Goldfmith  from  Ncufchatel  in  Switzer¬ 
land ,  when  I  was  at  Mr.  Hug’s,  a  Jeweller  and 
eminent  Engraver  on  precious  Stones  at  Berne .  It 
is  true  that  thefe  Sciflars  would  cut  Copper,  but 
when  they  were  put  into  the  Fire  to  deftroy  the 
Tempering,  the  Gold  or  Silver  ceafed  to  be  malle¬ 
able:  from  whence  it  is  evident  that  there  was  fome 
Compofition  mixed  with  the  Metals.  Mr.  Hug 
prefented  to  the  Goldfmith  a  Piece  of  pure  Silver 
of  the  fame  Quality  as  the  Sciflars,  deliring  him 
to  temper  it :  but  the  Goldfmith  would  not  touch 
it,  faying  he  muft  prepare  the  Silver  himfelf.  Mr. 
Hug  eafily  difcovered  this  Secret,  and  fucceeded 
in  doing  the  Thing  himfelf  Mr.  Siries’s  Me¬ 
thod  is  probably  the  fame.  For  the  reft:  I  have 
an  Impreflion  in  Wax  of  a  Stone  which  Mr.  Sl¬ 
it  i  es  cut,  and  to  which  he  put  his  Name.  It  is 
a  large  Vafe  engraved  very  lhallow,  with  fome 
fmall  Figures  at  the  Side,  like  fo  many  Scratches 
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(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  Expreflion),  and  a  per- 
fpedtive  View  of  part  of  the  City  of  Florence .  If 
his  Cameo  on  an  Onyx  is  not  better  done,  I  would 
not  undertake  to  copy  it  for  double  the  Price  he 
offers.  I  would  much  rather  copy  the  Meleagre 
and  Athalanta  of  the  celebrated  Cameo  of  the  Lord 
Carlisle,  than  be  obliged  to  copy  his  Zodiac, 
or  rather  his  Swarm  of  Figures,  which  are  not 
unlike  to  Darius’s  whole  Army  againft  Alexander’s, 
engraved  on  an  Oflogone  Stone.  In  fhort,  none  of 
his  Pieces  difcover  any  Tafte. 

My  Readers  will  excufe  this  Digreffion ,  to 
which  I  was  compelled  by  the  prefumptuous  De- 
cilions  of  Mr.  Mariette.  It  feemed  to  me 
to  be  extremely  unjuft  to  pronounce  peremptorily, 
as  he  hath  done  more  than  once,  that  fuch  and 
fuch  a  modern  Production  has  nothing  equal  to  it. 

To  return  to  the  ancient  Artifls :  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  take  fome  Notice  of  their  Paftes . 
We  find  feveral  very  curious  and  excellent  ones, 
both  en  creux  and  in  Cameo :  moft  of  the  latter, 
however,  have  been  retouched  by  an  Engraver: 

and 
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and  accordingly  we  often  fee  the  Artifts  Name  on 
them  ?  as  apxionoc,  aeykonoc,  &c.  in 
Count  Toms’s  Collection.  Baron  S t o s c h  has 
a  Pafte  en  creux  with  the  Name  of  solo  nos, 
befides  feveral  others.  Neverthelefs  I  will  not 
affirm  that  the  Impreffions  which  are  taken  of 
them  are  fo  clean  as  thofe  of  our  modern  Paftes . 
I  have  a  very  curious  antique  Pafte :  it  is  green 
with  a  Streak  of  White  dividing  it  equally  into 
two  ;  as  we  fee  in  fome  Onyxes,  where  the  Regula¬ 
rity  of  the  White  has  not  been  changed  by  the 
ACtion  of  the  Fire. 

I  met  with  one  of  another  Sort?  which  very 
much  refembled  the  Onyx,  called  in  Italian  Nicolo. 
The  Surface  was  blue ,  and  the  Bottom  black :  the 
Whole  fo  like  Nature  that  for  a  long  Time  I 
took  this  Pafte  for  a  real  Stone  ;  till  one  Day 
viewing  it  fideways,  I  perceived  that  the  blue  Sur¬ 
face  was  confiderably  thicker  than  the  Depth  of 
the  Engraving ,  the  fineft  Strokes  whereof  ap¬ 
peared  black ,  and  which  was  wholly  done  with  the 
Wheel.  This  raifed  a  Sufpicion  in  me ;  and  on 
applying  a  File  to  it,  I  found  that  in  fad  it  Was 
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only  a  Pajie.  There  are  others  of  the  fame 
Sort,  wherein  the  Engraving  doth  not  appear 
black:  from  thence  I  conclude  that  fome  had  a 
Secret  of  making  their  Engraving  in  Pajtes  black 
which  the  others  had  not. 

I  am  alfo  of  Opinion  that  fome  ancient  En¬ 
gravers  poffefTed  the  Secret  of  refining  or  clarify¬ 
ing  the  Cornelians  and  Onyxes  3  conlidering  the 
great  Number  of  fine  Cornelians  badly  engraved 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  An¬ 
cients  ;  whilft  we  fcarce  find  one  among  a  thou- 
fand  at  prefent  that  has  the  fame  Fire.  This 
Conjecture  is  fupported  by  feveral  other  Reafons 
more  ftrong  and  convincing  ;  but  I  lhall  leave  the 
SubjeCt  to  the  Confideration  of  the  Curious,  till 
I  have  another  Opportunity  of  communicating 
thofe  Reafons. 

If  this  Work  meets  with  Encouragement,  I  lhall 
in  a  little  Time  publifh  a  Mufeum  or  Collection  of 
thofe  antique  Engravings  which  are  now  in  London . 
It  will  contain  many  curious  Pieces  not  much 
known  at  prefent. 
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THE 


ANCIENT  METHOD 

OF 

Engraving  in  precious  Stones, 

COMPARED  WITH  THE 

MODERN. 


I. 

A  Defcription  of  the  Tools  ufed  in  En¬ 
graving  in  precious  Stones. 

A  IS  the  Engine,  or  Out-cafe,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
Table  B.  C  is  a  fmall  Wheel  on  an  Axis,  into  one 
End  of  which  is  fitted  the  Tool  D.  E  is  the  large  Wheel 
underneath,  which  communicates  with  the  fmall  one  C  by 
the  String  F,  and  is  turned  by  the  Foot. 

The  Tools  are  generally  made  of  Iron,  and  mull  be  per¬ 
fectly  round,  for  which  reafon  they  ought  to  be  turned,  after 
being  made  as  round  as  poflible  by  the  File. 

N°.  i.  and  2.  are  half-round  Tools  which  (as  any  other) 
produce  the  fame  Shape  or  Figure  in  Stone. 

N°.3. 
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N°.  3.  is  a  Tool  of  a  perfe<d  round  Form,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  a  Button.  The  French  call  it  Bouterolle .  It  is 
ufed  efpecially  for  the  Extremities  in  Figures,  as  we  fhall  fee 
hereafter. 

N°.  4.  is  a  Tool  hollowed  within,  like  a  Borer  (Plin. 
calls  it  terebra) ,  and  makes  a  Circle  or  half-round,  more 
furely  and  neatly  than  any  other.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  boring 
Stones. 

N°.  5.  6.  7.  are  flat  Tools  of  different  Sizes. 

N°.  8.  is  a  fharp  cutting  Tool,  which  fome  call  a  Saw. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Size  of  each  of  thefe  Tools 
may  gradually  decreafe  from  that  of  a  large  Pea  to  the  Point 
of  a  fine  Needle,  to  be  ufed  in  the  fmaller  Work. 

When  all  thefe  are  well  provided,  one  proceeds  fafe  and 
without  Difficulty. 

The  Tool  being  properly  faftened  in  one  End  of  the  Axis 
of  the  fmall  Wheel  (as  Lettre  C,  D)  than  it  muff  be  put  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  Centre  to  grave  fteady.  For  which  Purpofe  fome 
ufe  a  Screw,  on  one  Side  of  the  Axis,  and  others  fit  it  in,  by 
putting  Lead  round  the  End  of  it,  this  depends  on  the  Choice 
of  the  Artift.  Afterwards  one  puts  on  the  Head  of  the  Tool 
fome  Diamond-Powder  moiftened  with Philofopher-Oil,  which 
is  the  moft  thinned;  and  fixed  than  other  Oils.  Then  turning 
the  great  Wheel  with  the  Foot,  the  Stone  (which  is  cimented 
with  Madic  to  the  End  of  a  little  Stick)  is  applied  to  the 
Tool  to  be  engraved,  the  Figure  having  been  fird  drawn  on  it 
with  the  Point  of  Brafs  or  Diamond. 
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N°.  9.  reprefents  a  Stone  with  a  convex  Surface  applied  to 
a  Tool  to  ffiew  the  Conveniency  of  working  fuch  Stones  :  for 
the  Space  between  the  Edge  of  the  Stone  and  the  Tool  being 
larger  in  a  convex  than  in  a  flat  Stone,  the  Tool  can  penetrate 
farther,  and  make  deeper  Strokes.  Compare  this  with  N°.  1  o. 
where  the  fame  Tool  is  feen  to  touch  the  Face  of  the  flat  Stone 
much  fooner. 

N°.  11.  is  a  Stone  applied  to  the  Tool  diagonally,  which 
makes  what  the  Italians  call  a  Sotto  Squadro ,  or  Under-cut ; 
of  which  Kind  of  Engraving  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  an  Im- 
preffion. 

There  being  many  Things  in  Engravings  which  appear 
eafy,  and  yet  are  very  difficult  to  execute,  and  others  which 
are  eafy,  tho’  they  feem  quite  otherwife,  I  have  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  give  fome  Exemples  of  both. 

N°.  12.  13.  14.  are  Figures  of  different  Angles,  the  Surface 
whereof  it  is  very  difficult  to  engrave  perfectly  even  and  fmooth 
in  Stones,  accordingly  the  Corners  are  obferved  to  be  always 
unfiniflied,  becaufe  the  round  Tool  cannot  get  to  them. 

N°.  15.  is  a  Hexagon,  which  is  very  eafy  to  be  engraved, 
becaufe  all  its  Points  correfponding  to  one  another,  there  needs 
only  to  draw  three  lines  croffing  or  interfering  one  another 
like  a  Star  (fee  the  Fig.  1 5.),  and  afterwards  make  them  broader 
towards  the  Middle  ;  fo  the  Work  is  done  without  any  Diffi¬ 
culty  ,  and  yet  moft  People  imagine  that  a  Pentagon  is  much 
eafler  to  be  engraved. 

The  Cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  Lettres,  which  can  never 
be  done  fo  well  as  thofe  reprefented  in  the  Medals  N°.  19. 

the 
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the  Tool  leaving  always  fome  Imperfe&ion  in  the  Corners,  as 
in  the  Lettres  a  a  N°.  16.  17. 

Some  of  the  bell  ancient  Artifts  chofe  to  make  Ufe  of  the 
round-headed  Tool,  or  Bouterolle ,  for  making  the  Termina¬ 
tions  of  the  Lettres  and  feveral  other  Things,  finding  it  more 
eaflly,  and  as  well  as  any  other. 

II. 

HAVING  found  in  moll  of  all  the  known  Cabinets 
this  antique  Head  of  Jupiter  Serapis  ,  with  a  full 
Face,  engraved  in  Stone,  but  generally  ill  executed ;  I  have 
made  Choice  of  it  for  the  Comparifon  I  propofe  to  make; 
and  fhall  fhew  the  Way  to  engrave  it  according  to  the  modern 
Pra&ice. 

The  Stone  mull  be  made  oval,  and  have  a  convex  Surface 
as  Fig.  3.  II.  It  is  no  matter  whether  the  under  Part  be  flat, 
or  round,  provided  the  Stone  be  thick  enough  to  take  the  En¬ 
graving.  Then  it  being  cimented  upon  a  little  Stick  for  the 
Conveniency  of  handling  it,  you  begin  by  hollowing  out  with 
a  large  half-round  Tool,  the  Form  of  an  Oval  of  the  deflred 
Bignefs.  For  this  Purpofe  you  mull  move  the  Stone  with  your 
Hand  length  ways ;  for  otherwife  the  Tool  would  make  its 
own  Figure.  You  hollow  it  gradually  to  the  Depth  required 
till  to  the  Eyes.  SeeLettre  #,  Fig.  3.  II. 

You  may  advance  towards  the  Top  till  you  come  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Modium  on  the  Head  ( Let.  a\  and  towards  the 
Bottom  as  far  as  the  Middle  of  the  Neck  under  the  Beard 
(Let.  a).  The  fame  Method  is  ufed  for  making  the  Oval  of  a 
proper  Breadth  for  the  Head. 
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When  this  is  done,  the  Place  for  the  Hair  may  be  hol¬ 
lowed,  making  it  larger  on  one  Side,  than  on  the  other,  in 
Imitation  of  the  Original.  The  fame  large  Tool  may  be  ufed 
for  marking  the  Place  of  the  Beard,  about  the  Depth  of  let.  b, 
fig.  3.  and  as  broad  as  let.  b,  fig.  2.  For  the  Front  you  take 
a  fmaller  Tool,  let.  C,  fig.  2.  and  3.  with  which  to  avoid  a 
needlefs  Change  of  Tools,  you  may  alfo  form  the  Modium , 
and  begin  the  Shoulders. 

The  Foundation  being  thus  laid,  you  take  a  narrower 
Tool,  fomewhat  round,  and  of  a  Size  fuitable  to  the  Length 
of  the  Nofe,  with  it  you  engrave  in  a  ftraight  Line,  the  Form 
of  the  Nofe,  the  Cheeks  and  the  Neck.  See  let.  dj  fig.  2.  and  3. 

After  this  a  fmaller  Tool  is  employed  to  go  crofs  the  Nofe 
in  order  to  form  the  Noftrils ;  to  Iketch  out  the  eyes  and  the 
principal  Locks  of  the  Hair,  let .f,  fig.  2.  and  3.  Laft  of  all 
the  Button-Tool,  or  Bouterolle ,  is  ufed  to  make  the  Point  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Nofe,  which  muft  be  united  to  the  Reft 
that  is  already  done,  let.^-,  fig.  2.  and  3.  (Sometimes  ano¬ 
ther  Tool  is  ufed  to  make  the  Point  of  the  Nofe  fharp,  this 
depends  on  the  Choice  of  the  Artift.) 

All  this  muft  be  wholly  executed  by  turning  with  pretty 
large  Tools;  fmaller  and  fharper  ones  may  be  afterwards  made 
Ufe  of  to  finifh  it,  according  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Artift. 

It  is  manifeft  that  whoever  fets  about  fuch  a  Piece  of  Work 
muft  know  how  to  draw  and  model  a  Head  in  its  juft  Propor¬ 
tion,  either  in  Wax  or  Clay,  otherwife  he  will  execute  it  very 
poorly,  very  ill,  and  with  much  Difficulty.  It  is  than  a  very 
eafy  and  common  Error  to  engrave  the  more  minute  Parts  be¬ 
fore  the  larger  receive  their  proper  Depth ;  which  obliges  the 
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Engraver  to  take  out  what  he  has  done  fo  injudicioufly,  and 
thus  he  lofes  both  Time  and  Labour,  ( that  is  to  fay  for  an 
exadt  Copie.) 

It  is  alfo  an  Error  to  engrave  too  deep  at  firft ;  for  it  pre¬ 
vents  your  getting  at  it  fo  eafily  with  the  fmall  Tools  to 
finifh  it,  and  this  obliges  you  to  get  the  Stone  ground  down 
by  the  Lapidairy,  to  the  great  Diminution  of  the  intrinfic  Value 
of  high-priced  Stones ;  it  is  than  far  much  better  to  proceed 
gently,  and  make  fure  of  Succefs,  than  by  working  in  a  Hurry 
and  without  Precaution  to  rilk  the  Spoiling  of  the  Work  and 
the  Stone. 

In  copying  of  this  Head  of  Serapis  we  perceive  that  the 
Engraver  was  obliged  to  make  one  Lock  of  the  Hair  of  the 
left  Side  fomewhat  larger  than  feems  neceflary  to  make  a  pro¬ 
per  Out-line ,  it  is  becaufe  otherwife  he  would  fcarce  have 
been  able  to  finifh  the  fmaller  Parts ,  fuch  as  the  Eyes ,  the 
Nofe,  Mouth,  Beard,  &c.  But  having  hollowed  the  Place 
on  this  Side  with  a  large  Tool,  he  had  free  Accefs  for  the  fmall 
ones  to  finifh  the  Work  to  his  Mind. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  engraved  in  Stone,  according  to  the 
modern  Method  by  the  Wheel  fingly  ;  it  depends  on  the  Skill 
of  the  Artift  to  employ  the  Point  of  a  Diamond,  or  not,  for 
the  Finifhing. 

But  as  I  am  apprehenfive  that  this  Piece  which  I  may  call 
modern  Engraving  in  the  Manner  of  the  Ancients,  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  explain  my  Thoughts  properly,  I  fhall  particularly 
examine  fome  antique  Engravings,  and  compare  them  with 
ours. 
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III. 

Fig.  1.  A  SCORPION. 


On  a  yellow  Egyptian  Jafper* 


IExprefsly  chufe  this  bad  antique  Engraving,  on  a  yellow 
Egyptian  Jafper,  becaufe  the  principal  Strokes  of  the  Tools 
employed  are  more  perceivable  in  it,  than  in  a  fine  En¬ 
graving.  For  Example,  the  Body  of  the  Scorpion  is  made  by 
two  Strokes  of  a  large  half-round  Tool,  moved  a  little  by  the 
Hand,  let.  a .  You  may  alfo  obferve  very  diftin&ly  in  the 
firft  Joint  of  the  two  Arms  the  Strokes  of  a  flattifh  Tool, 
let.  by  exactly  like  N°.  5.  I.  and  the  Decreafe  of  the  Size  of 
the  Tools  employed  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Tail  to  the 
End.  See  cy  d ,  f,  like  N°.  7.  I.  The  Feet  are  made 

with  a  very  fmall  Tool,  let.  g ;  but  the  Joints  are  not  termi¬ 
nated  in  Angles,  according  to  Nature:  The  Engraver  having 
made  fome  of  the  Lines  crofs  one  another,  and  neglected  to 
join  others  at  all,  let.  g.  This  Defeat  thews  evidently  that 
the  Engraving  was  done  by  the  Wheel,  which  the  Workman 
fcarce  knew  how  to  ufe  ;  and  that  we  received  this  Method 
from  the  Greeks,  and  other  Nations,  who  had  it  from  the 
Egyptians.  It  alfo  appears  that  this  Engraver  as  well  as  many 
others  were  ignorant  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Diamond-Point,  and 
the  round  Tool  called  Bout erolle  ;  otherwife  they  would  have 
ufed  it  with  great  Advantage  to  terminate  the  angular  Joints, 
in  the  Manner  of  the  Greeks.  However  the  Feet  may  be  much 
better  finifhed  even  with  the  Wheel,  provided  one  takes  care 
to  flop  before  the  Lines  crofs  one  another. 


This 
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This  I  have  obferved  in  feveral  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Etrufcan  Engravings,  that  the  round-headed  Tool,  which  is 
of  fo  much  Service,  was  not  generally  ufed  by  all  Workmen  : 
as  the  bed,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  ones,  employed  it  only  at 
Times,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  fo  familiar  to  them 
as  to  us. 

Any  judicious  Workman  may  ealily  engrave  fuch  a  Scor¬ 
pion  as  this,  even  if  he  does  not  know  much  of  drawing,  by 
obferving  only  the  Proportion  and  Gradation  of  the  T ools,  as 
we  have  marked  them  above. 

Fig.  2.  ANUBIS  and  HAR- 
POCRATE. 

A  Cornelian. 

THIS  DefTign  is  taken  from  a  very  ancient  Engraving 
on  a  fquare  Cornelian,  pierced  length  ways,  which 
was  done  with  the  Borer,  N°.  i.  I.  it  was  probably  an  Amulet 
or  Bracelet.  It  would  be  ufelefs  to  repeat  here  what  fo  many 
Authors  have  faid  of  the  Head  of  Anubis  in  the  Form  of  a 
Dog,  and  the  Bull:  of  Harpocrate .  I  fhall  only  obferve  that 

the  Strokes  of  the  large  Tool  which  are  mentioned  above, 
when  treating  of  the  Scorpion,  let.  a ,  and  of  the  Seraph,  are 
eafily  diftinguifhed  in  the  Neck  of  the  Anubis ,  and  the  Body 
of  Harpocrate.  It  appears  alfo  that  the  Vifage  of  Anubis,  and 
the  Arm  of  Harpocrate  were  done  with  a  lefs  Tool ;  and  that 
the  Ears  and  the  End  of  Anubis' s  Nofe,  likewife  the  Mouth 
and  Finger  of  Harpocrate,  were  engraved  with  a  cutting  Tool 
which  the  French  call  a  Saw. 


Though 
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Though  this  Engraving  be  very  indifferently  executed, the  Pro¬ 
portions  are  pretty  well.  Every  Stroke  is  in  the  proper  Place : 
and  it  is  poffible  to  finifh  it,  if  one  would  be  at  the  Pains. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  unfinifhed  Piece  is  neverthelefs  ex- 
treamly  well  polifhed ;  and  there  is  Room  to  think,  that  the 
fame  Tool  was  employed  both  for  the  Engraving  and  the  Po- 
lifhing  ;  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Engraver 
has  done  his  belt,  fince  he  would  not  otherwife  been  at  the 
Trouble  of  polifhing  his  Work  fo  well. 

Fig.  3.  A  whole  Length  of  Anubis. 

On  a  yellow  Egyptian  'Jafper. 

TO  confirm  what  I  have  advanced  above,  I  place  here  a 
whole  Length  of  Anubis ,  holding  Harpocrate  in  her 
right  Hand,  and  in  her  left  a  Vafe  ;  done  on  a  yellow  Egyp¬ 
tian  Jafper.  The  Strokes  of  the  Tools  that  were  ufed  for  the 
Arms  of  the  Scorpion,  let.  b,  and  for  Serapis^  II.  may  be  alfo 
perceived  diftin&ly  here.  The  Engraving  is  not  quite  po¬ 
lifhed,  and  feems  to  have  been  done  by  an  Apprentice,  becaufe 
it  is  fo  unfinifhed,  though  the  Figure  is  well  proportioned. 
Any  Connoiffeur  will  eafily  perceive  by  the  Engraving  that 
the  Whole  was  done  with  the  Wheel  ;  and  conclude  with  us, 
that  the  modern  Method  of  engraving  in  Gems  is  abfolutely 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Ancients. 

In  thefe  three  Engravings  we  difeover  no  Traces  of  the 
round-headed  Tool  or  Bouterolle  ;  but  only  different  Kinds  of 
half-round  and  flat  Tools. 


C 


I  pur- 
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*  * 

* 

IPurpofed  to  place  here  an  Etrufcan  Engraving  :  but  re¬ 
flecting  that  the  fame  Tools  were  employed  in  it  as  in 
the  preceding,  I  changed  my  Mind.  The  Etrufcan  Engravings 
are  generally  in  very  low  Bas-relief,  the  Out-line  and  Mufcles 
too  fharp  and  dry,  appearing  to  be  fcratched  with  a  Diamond- 
Point  ;  and  the  Whole  furrounded  with  a  Border,  as  already 
mentioned  in  the  Preface. 


As  there  are  very  few  of  them,  it  is  rare  to  find  one  per¬ 
fectly  well  executed  :  Such  as  are  fo,  are  in  the  Tafte  of  the 
right  Greek  ones ,  highly  finifhed ,  and  extreamly  well 
polifhed. 


IV. 

HARPOCRATE. 

On  a  Cornelian. 

In  the  Author’s  Pofleflion. 

This  is  another  Harpocrate  on  a  red  Cornelian ,  with 
a  convex  Surface,  which  is  pretty  high  finifhed.  The 
Softnefs  of  the  Mufcles,  the  excellent  Pofition  of  the  Body,  and 
the  Approaching  of  the  Arm  and  Finger  to  the  Mouth  are  to¬ 
lerably  well  executed.  The  whole  Head,  though  extraordinary 
deep,  is  neverthelefs  extreamly  well  finifhed.  It  was  the 
Smallnefs  of  the  Stone  that  obliged  the  Graver  to  ufe  only  a 
round  Tool,  or  Bouterolle ,  to  do  the  Locks  of  the  Hair,  which 
refemble  like  fo  many  fmall  Balls ;  neverthelefs  he  has  placed 
them  fo  well,  that  they  prefent  an  agreeable  Variety  of  Curls 
in  the  Hair,  and  give  the  Deflign  a  handfome  Out-line. 

There 
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There  is  no  room  to  queflion  this  Graving  being  truly 
antique,  and  in  the  middling  Way  of  the  Greeks.  We  fhall 
fee  feveral  other  fuch  hereafter,  which  are  remarkable  by 
having  the  Hair,  the  Joints,  and  the  Drapery  done  with  the 
Bouterolle . 

The  Engraver  has  made  this  Figure  what  is  commonly 
called  a  half-length,  and  has  terminated  it  very  ingeniously 
with  a  light  Drapery  :  which  is  not  common.  And  as  we 
perceive  in  it  the  Strokes  of  the  Bouterolle ,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  good  Engravers,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  ones,  though 
Greeks,  ufed  a  Wheel,  as  we  do  at  prefent. 


* 

*  * 

I  Might  place  here  feveral  Defligns  taken  from  common 
Greek  Engravings  :  but  as  it  would  oblige  me  to  repeat 
what  I  have  faid  above,  I  fhall  proceed  to  antique  Engravings 
of  the  mofi  particular  Kind ,  following  the  Progrefs  of  the 

Art. 


V.  The 
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v. 

The  Rape  of  HELEN. 

On  a  fine  Cornelian. 

In  the  Poffeilion  of  Baron  Stosch. 


THIS  Engraving  reprefents  a  young  Man  with  a  Calk 
on  his  Head,  a  Shield  and  a  Lance  in  his  Hands  : 
his  Attitude  fhews  that  he  is  juft  going  to  take  up  on  his  Back 
the  Woman  that  Hands  by  him  :  hence  the  Deflign  is  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  the  Rape  ofi  Helen.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  in  this 
Engraving,  which  is  undoubtedly  antique,  and  of  the  firft 
Greek  Kind,  the  fmall  Balls  I  have  mentioned  above,  on 
the  Joints  of  the  Man,  the  Borders  of  the  Woman’s  Robe, 
in  the  Hair  ,  round  the  Face ,  and  alfo  on  the  Shield, 
where  they  are  fomewhat  foftened.  It  is  alfo  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Wheel  with  a  blunt  Tool  was  ufed  to  the 
Shield  :  for  it  could  not  have  been  done  with  fo  much  Bold- 
nefs,  nor  fo  ealily,  with  a  Diamond-Point.  The  Engraver 
has  added  Wings  to  Paris' s  Calk,  probably  to  exprefs  his  Halle 
to  carry  off  his  fair  Prey.  For  the  Reft,  this  Engraving  is 
perfectly  well  polifhed  ;  the  Dellign  and  Compolition  are  in¬ 
deed  very  fimple  ;  but  the  Artift  thought  it  fufficient  to  fhew 
his  Intention. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  at  the  Time  when  the  Exploits 
of  the  Trojan  War  were  engraved,  it  was  cullomary  to  make 
the  Engravings  very  deep,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 
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The  Faces,  however,  are  generally  well  executed  ;  which 
is  very  difficult  to  do  in  To  fmall  a  Compafs:  and  to  give  more 
Relief  and  Strength  to  their  Pieces,  the  Engravers  of  thofe 
Times  often  added  a  Shield,  or  other  large  ornament  which 
was  eafy  to  engrave.  We  ffiall  fee  feveral  Examples  of  this, 
which  are  very  curious  by  their  Variety  and  their  Compofltion. 

What  is  chiefly  to  be  obferved  in  this  Engraving  are  the 
fmall  Balls ,  and  the  Shield  \  which  are  mofl:  evidently  done 
by  the  Wheel.  The  Poliffiing,  which  is  fo  feldom  well  exe¬ 
cuted  at  prefent,  is  alfo  excellent.  This  Piece  likewife  ffiews 
the  primary  Manner  in  which  the  Engravers  in  Gems  repre- 
fented  the  A&ions  and  the  Hiftories  of  Heroes. 

VI. 

AENEAS,  ANCHISES,  IULUS. 

In  the  fame  Collection. 

THIS  Deffign  is  copied  exa&ly  from  a  Graving  on  a 
Cornelian,  indifputably  antique,  done  in  the  fame  Greek 
Manner  as  the  former,  and  probably  at  the  fame  Time,  and 
taken  from  the  fame  Hiftory.  It  reprefents  TEneas  carrying 
Anchifes  and  lulus  out  of  Troy :  and  feems  to  be  the  Work  of 
the  fame  Engraver.  As  there  was  a  long  Interval  between 
the  Events  which  are  the  Subjeft  of  the  two  Engravings,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  were  done  at  the  Time  they  happened, 
but  long  after.  Had  different  Mafters  done  thefe  Engravings, 
we  may  conclude  that  one  of  them  would  have  piqued  himfelf 
to  make  three  Figures  in  the  fame  Compafs,  and  to  give  his 

D  Work 
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Work  the  higheft  Finifh,  to  heighten  its  Value  ;  as  it  was  the 
Cuftom  in  thofe  Times  to  give  the  Preference  to  the  fmalleft 


Work. 


The  Attitude  of  thefe  three  Figures  is  excellent,  and,  con- 
fidering  their  Smallnefs,  they  are  very  well  finifhed.  The 
Polifh  alfo  is  extremely  good. 

The  fmall  Balls  made  with  the  Bouterolle  are  plainly  to  be 
perceived  in  the  Armour  of  fEneas,  his  Heel:,  Fingers  and 
Joints ;  as  I  have  fhewn  in  the  Deflign.  The  Faces  are  ad¬ 
mirably  well  done,  though  fo  extremely  fmall.  Thefe  two 
Defligns  fhew  fufficiently  the  different  Places,  where  the  Bou¬ 
terolle  is  advantageoufly  employed,  which  could  not  have  been 
done  but  with  a  Wheel,  in  the  Manner  of  the  Moderns. 


VII. 


InthePofleflionofCountBENTiNK  at  the  Hague. 

THIS  beautiful  Vafe,  which  is  undoubtedly  antique,  I 
place  here  to  fhew  how  extremely  well  the  Artiff  has 
obferved  the  Proportions  in  Architecture  and  Bas-reliefs.  The 
Manner  of  the  Engraving  fhews  it  to  be  of  the  right  Greek 
Kind.  The  Feet  of  the  Lion  and  Bull  may  perhaps  be  cen- 
fured  as  too  long ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  belt  Ar tiffs  often 
did  thefe  Things  with  Defign,  the  better  to  exprefs  Actions 
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of  the  greateft  Strength,  like  that  of  the  Lion,  who  ftrives  to 
take  the  Bull  on  his  Back  ;  and  for  that  Purpofe  raifes  and 
ftretches  himfelf  out  as  much  as  poffible.  It  is  the  fame  with 
the  Bull,  who  makes  the  utmoft  Efforts  to  avoid  being  thrown 
by  the  Lion,  refting  on  his  hinder  Legs.  Such  a  violent  At¬ 
titude  feems  to  excufe  the  voluntary  Fault  of  the  Engraver. 
What  farther  proves  that  he  did  it  with  Deftgn,  is  that  in  the 
two  Sphinxs  at  the  lower  Part  of  the  Vafe,  all  the  Proportions 
are  perfectly  well  obferved.  The  whole  Engraving  is  extremely 
well  finifhed ;  and  the  Polifh  good  :  but  what  renders  it  ftill 
more  valuable  is  the  Beauty  of  the  Stone,  which  is  a  red  Jafper- 
Onyx,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Surface  is  a  fine  opake  Red,  and 
the  Bottom  a  tranfparent  Chalcedon.  The  opake  Red  is  fo 
thin,  that  all  the  Engraving  goes  through  it,  and  enters  the 
Chalcedon  ;  which  makes  the  Engraving  appear  tranfparent : 
juft  as  the  Oriental  Onyxes  with  a  blue  or  white  Surface  pre-* 
fent  the  Engraving  black.  This  beautiful  red  Jafper-Onyx  is 
the  only  one  of  its  Kind  I  have  ever  met  with  among  ancient 
or  modern  Engravings. 

The  Artift  has  formed  the  Cornifh  of  the  Vafe,  and  all 
the  principal  Joints  of  the  Animals,  with  Bouterolles  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Sizes.  The  diagonal  Lines  in  the  Ornament  are  made 
with  a  cutting  Tool,  or  Saw,  by  the  Wheel,  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  Feet  of  the  Scorpion,  mentioned  above  ;  but  they 
are  better  joined  together.  Their  round  Termination  fhews 
that  they  were  not  made  with  a  Diamond-point. 
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VIII. 

A  SOLDIER  behind  a  Shield. 


On  a  Cornelian . 

1  |  '  HIS  Engraving  difcovers  a  very  lingular  Idea  in  the 
Artift,  who  has  placed  the  entire  Figure  of  a  Soldier 
fitting,  behind  a  Shield,  which  is  engraved  very  obliquely  on 
a  Cornelian,  fo  that  the  fitting  Figure  may  be  covered  or 
wholly  hid  by  it.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  take  a  good 
Impreffion  of  it,  if  the  Engraver  had  not  judicioufly  brought 
the  Shield  clofe  to  the  Soldier’s  Knees:  which  gives  more  Body 
to  the  Matter  proper  for  the  Impreffion,  and  renders  the  Work 
more  curious,  fitter  for  a  Seal,  and  more  valuable. 

The  Figure  is  placed  properly,  and  all  the  Parts  well 
fmoothed  and  poliffied  ;  which  are  the  C  haradlers  of  a  great 
Matter.  This  Piece  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  Monument  of 
antique  Engraving  very  curious,  and  of  a  lingular  Significa¬ 
tion.  For  the  reft,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  Strokes  of  the 
Tool  which  the  Engraver  employed,  by  Means  of  the  Wheel, 
to  form  the  Shield. 


IX.  Achi  lles 
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IX. 

ACHILLES  wounded. 


On  a  Cornelian . 


H  E  Antiquarians  in  Italy  call  this  Figure  Achilles 


JL  womided .  The  Groupe  may  be  faid  to  be  better  com- 
pofed  than  that  in  the  Rape  of  Helen.  Neverthelefs  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  the  Engraving,  the  Compofition,  the  Size  of  the  Stone, 
the  Proportions,  which  are  equally  good,  the  fine  Polifh  of 
the  Parts  and  Mufcles,  and  the  Termination  of  theDrefs  made 
by  fmall  Balls,  like  the  Robe  of  Helen  ;  all  thefe  fhew  that 
the  Stones  were  engraved  much  about  the  fame  Time. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  the  Pofition  of  the  Soldier’s  Shield 
who  covers  the  wounded  Perfon,  gave  eafy  Accefs  to  the  En¬ 
graver’s  Tools  to  finifh  properly  the  Head  and  Face  of  Achilles , 
which  are  very  deep  :  an  evident  Proof  that  it  was  done  with 
the  Wheel. 

Thefe  two  Shields  give  a  great  Relief,  and  lingular  Grace 
to  this  Engraving,  as  in  the  foregoing,  and  in  others  of 
the  fame  nature  which  we  fhall  produce  in  the  fequel. 
It  alfo  appears  that  thefe  Engravings  are  not  copied  from 
marble  Statues,  but  invented  by  the  Engraver  ;  and  therefore 
in  fome  Sort  preferable  to  thofe  that  are  taken  from  Statues. 

It  is  alfo  mod  obvious  that  the  Manner  of  Engraving,  and 
the  Tools  employed,  are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  we  have 
already  mentioned  fo  often. 


E 
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X. 

Three  SOLDIERS. 

On  a  Cornelian. 


AS  the  Curious  regret  no  Pains  they  are  at  to  fatisfy  their 
Curiofity,  I  would  fain  hope  it  would  not  teaze  them, 
if  I  here  preient  fome  other  Engravings  that  are  remarkable 
by  the  Depth  and  Variety  of  the  Shields,  elpecially  as  they 
afford  additional  Proofs  that  the  Ancients  ufed  the  fame  Me¬ 
thod  of  Engraving  with  the  Wheel,  and  the  fame  Tools,  that 
we  do. 

This  Figure  reprefents  three  Soldiers  in  a  Poflure  of  De- 
fenfe  (the  third  on  his  Knees),  with  their  Shields  in  profil  the 
Height  of  near  half  a  Circle  :  this  is  eafily  done  with  a  Tool 
in  the  Form  of  one  of  thefe  Shields,  which  being  fitted  on  the 
Engine,  you  engrave  the  Stone  without  moving  it;  and  in  an 
Inftant  make  precifely  fuch  a  Shield.  Nothing  is  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  this  Experiment :  it  teaches  us,  I  think,  more 
of  the  Method  of  the  Ancients  in  engraving  Gems,  than  we 
can  learn  by  all  that  Pliny  and  other  Authors  endeavoured  to 
prefer ve  to  us. 

It  was  cuftomary  with  the  Greeks  to  interfperfe  their  naked 
Groupes  with  dreffed  Figures,  either  to  diftinguifh  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Nations  (as  we  fee  here  the  firft  Soldier  with  a  Trojan  or 
Phrygian  Bonnet),  or  to  vary  and  embellifh  the  Compolition, 
for  it  fometimes  gives  more  Grace  to  the  Piece  to  have  fome  of 
the  Figures  cloathed. 


I  leave 
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I  leave  it  to  Antiquarians  to  difcover  and  decide  who 
were  thefe  Warriors  among  that  Multitude  of  wounded  Trojan 
Heroes  defended  by  their  Friends ,  that  are  fpoken  of  in 
Hiftory. 

This  Drawing  is  taken  from  my  Sulphurs. 


XI. 

O  T  R  I  A  D  E  S. 

On  a  Cornelian. 


In  the  Poffeflion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


THIS  Engraving  reprefents  a  Figure  half-recumbent,  in 
an  Agony,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf,  fitting  on  one 
Shield,  writing  on  another,  and  leaning  againft  a  third.  The 
Engraver  feems  to  have  endeavoured  to  furpafs  all  others  in 
engraving  deep.  The  three  principal  Shields  are  fo  very  deep, 
that  when  you  hold  the  Xmpreflion  of  the  Engraving  between 
you  and  the  Light,  they  cover  all  the  Figures.  The  Knees 
are  as  deep  as  the  juft  Proportion  of  the  Figures  required. 
This  deep  Engraving  has  fo  much  weakened  the  Stone,  that  it 
is  almoft  quite  fpoilt. 

It  was  not  without  much  Difficulty  that  I  fucceeded  in 
copying  this  Engraving.  The  original  Fragment  has  but  a 
fmall  Part  of  the  left  Arm  with  a  Bracelet ;  the  reft  being 
fupplied  with  Gold.  But  by  the  Affiftance  of  this  Mark  of  a 
Bracelet,  and  of  another  Engraving  of  the  fame  Subject,  I  was 
enabled  to  add  a  Shield  to  my  Copy  ;  and  thus  to  repair  in 
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fome  meafure  the  Lofs  of  the  Original.  But  I  did  not  do  this 
with  an  Intention  to  fell  the  Stone  for  an  antique,  and  impofe 
on  the  Public,  as  certain  Authors  fay  of  modern  Copiers  ;  but 
purely  to  fatisfy  my  own  Curiolity  concerning  the  Manner  in 
which  fuch  an  extraordinary  Engraving  might  be  executed 
even  at  this  Day. 

In  the  reft  :  the  Ordonnance  of  the  Groupe  and  the  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Shields  is  very  natural  and  ingenious :  for 
the  Man  that  leans  againft  the  Shield  is  fupported  by  the  Shield, 
and  ferves  for  a  Support  to  it,  and  the  Pofttion  of  the  other 
Shield  gave  the  Engraver  an  Opportunity  to  fhew  his  Hand 
and  the  Turn  of  his  Foot. 

The  Shield  at  Bottom  fupports  the  Figure  ;  and  leaves 
Room  for  the  Tools  to  make  the  Knees. 

Thefe  Things  are  highly  neceftary  to  be  obferved  before 
one  undertakes  fuch  an  Engraving.  The  Piece  we  treat  of 
fuppofes  great  Skill  in  the  Artift,  and  much  Boldnefs  in  the 
Invention.  It  does  not  feem  to  be  copied  from  a  Groupe  of 
Marble  ;  for  in  Marble  fuch  a  Groupe  would  have  been  too 
clumfy.  It  is  probable  that  the  Intention  of  the  Author  was 
only  to  fupport  the  Figure  properly,  and  reprefent  the  Hifto- 
ry  naturally  :  and  he  muft  have  had  an  uncommon  Genius  to 
difcover  a  Method  of  executing  fuch  a  curious  and  difficult 
Engraving  fo  happily. 
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XII. 

O  T  R  I  A  D  E  S. 

On  a  Cornelian. 

In  the  Pofleflion  of  Baron  Stosch. 

I  Add  this  Impreffion,  which  reprefents  the  fame  Subjecft 
as  the  former,  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
different  Taftes  of  the  ancient  Engravers,  both  with  regard  to 
the  Invention  and  Execution. 

In  this  Piece  the  Artift  appears  to  have  chofen  not  to  en¬ 
grave  fo  deep  ;  either  avoiding  the  Fault  of  the  other,  or  de- 
firous  to  fhew  his  Skill  in  making  the  fame  Work  without  co¬ 
pying  it :  It  is  poffible  too,  he  know  nothing  of  the  other  : 
for  he  feems  to  have  regulated  his  Delign  by  his  particular 
Manner  of  Engraving,  in  which  he  ufed  chiefly  a  Diamond- 
point,  with  xhzBouterolle  for  the  fmall  Balls  at  the  Extremities: 
whereas  the  whole  of  the  former  was  done  with  the  Wheel. 

Thefe  Engravings  are  both  very  good  :  the  Preference  of 
the  one  to  the  other  depends  on  a  Perfon’s  Tafte.  True 
Judges  will  moft  admire  the  firft,  on  account  of  its  Simplicity, 
and  the  natural  Air  of  its  Compofltion,  added  to  the  Genius 
and  Labour  of  the  Artift,  who  muft  have  been  at  infinite  Pains 
to  execute  a  Work  fo  difficult,  and  at  the  fame  Time  fo  An¬ 
gular,  that  it  requires  the  utmoft  Care  and  Skill  to  take  an 
exatft  Copy  of  it  :  whereas,  if  you  know  the  Defign,  there  is 
no  Difficulty  in  Imitating  the  fecond.  It  appears,  moreover, 
by  the  latter  that  th zBouterolle  was  ufed  at  that  Time,  and  that 
the  Shields  were  made  with  the  cutting  Tool,  or  Saw. 
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XIII. 

A  Head  of  MEDUSA. 

On  a  Chalcedon . 

In  the  Collection  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle. 

AFTER  examining  the  Engravings  done  in  the  Manner 
of  thofe  we  have  given  above,  we  {hall  now  proceed 
to  confider  this  Head  of  Medufa  in  Profil,  engraved  on  a 
Chalcedon.  It  has  been  already  publifhed  by  Baron  Stosch, 
defigned  by  Piccard;  and  its  Beauty  and  Perfection  are 
univerfally  admired :  but  to  explain  and  demonffrate  more 
diftinCtly  the  Merit  of  the  Engraving,  I  judged  it  necedary  to 
give  a  whole  Drawing  at  the  Side  of  the  Profil. 

Though  the  Profil  given  by  this  Artift  (SOSOCLES) 
is  not  the  fame  with  that  in  the  Marquis  Strozzi’s  Cabinet, 
the  Difference  lefiens  not  its  Value  :  for  all  the  Traits  are  moft 
beautiful,  and  have  an  Air  of  Grandeur  and  Majefty.  Both 
are,  perhaps,  Works  of  Imagination. 

In  copying  this  Engraving  I  obferved  that  the  Locks  of 
the  Hair  are  cut  as  deep  as  the  half-round  Tool  ufed  for  that 
Purpofe  would  permit.  (See  the  Dedign  of  the  full  Face.)  The 
Workman  afterwards  finifhed  it  with  a  parallel  Tool  which 
fome  modern  Engravers  ufe  for  Coats  of  Arms:  but  I  have  not 
given  a  Draught  of  it  in  Plate  I.  becaufe  it  is  not  yet  known 
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either  in  Italy,  or  France .  It  appears  by  this  Head,  and  by 
feveral  others,  that  the  beft  Greek  Artifts  often  employed  this 
Tool  for  the  Hair;  it  being  otherwife  fcarce  poflible  that 
they  fhould  have  done  the  parallel  Lines  fo  clean  and  neat. 


The  Wing  over  the  Head  is  engraven  very  oblique,  and 
bold  ;  but  rather  too  deep  :  for  being  near  the  Edge,  it 
weakens  the  Stone,  and  expofes  it  to  be  damaged  by  the  leaft 

Accident. 

The  Artift  feems  to  have  ftudied  to  give  his  Work  the 
higheft  Perfection,  in  leaving  this  Wing  without  any  Support. 
The  able  Matters  often  take  fuch  Flights.  This,  neverthelefs, 
does  not  hinder  the  Taking  an  Imprettion.  The  Stone,  which 
is  fet  in  a  Ring,  had  been  damaged,  when  I  faw  it,  by  fome 
Perfons  who  had  been  trying  to  take  an  Imprettion  of  it. 
For  my  part,  I  took  feveral  good  ones,  with  a  little  Care : 
whence  I  conclude  that  their  Difappointment  was  not  the 
Fault  of  the  Engraver  :  for  it  is  certain  that  no  Artift  in  this 
Way  can  finifh  his  Work  perfectly  without  taking  many  Im- 
preflions  of  it,  from  Time  to  Time,  that  he  may  fee  to  what 
Degree  of  Perfection  he  has  brought  it,  and  what  it  is  ftill 
fufceptible  of.  This  Method  enables  him  to  forelee  and  pre¬ 
vent  every  poflible  Accident,  and  informs  him  how  deep  the 
Stone  will  permit  him  to  go,  without  rilking  the  piercing 
of  it  through  when  the  Work  is  almoft  linilhed. 

The  Polifh  within  is  not  lefs  admirable  than  all  the  reft  : 
and  will  be  always  a  glorious  Monument  of  the  extreme  Skill 
of  the  Artift,  and  an  excellent  Model  for  modern  Engravers. 
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We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  Engraving  was  done  with 
the  Wheel,  and  the  half-round  Tool  already  mentioned. 


XIV. 


M  A  R  C  I  A  N 

On  a  fine  Cornelian. 


In  the  Cohesion  of  Lord  Vifcount  Du  nc  a  nnont. 

THE  ancient  Greeks  generally  gave  the  Portraits  of  their 
Divinities  the  finefl:  CharaElere ,  and  the  moft  agreeable 
Profil.  We  often  fee  the  Heads  of  Venus ,  Minerva ,  Dia- 
na ,  &c.  all  in  the  fame  Profil,  and  fo  like,  that  there  is  no 
diftinguifhing  them  but  by  their  Head-Drefs,  or  Attributes. 
They  did  the- fame  with  regard  to  the  celebrated  Beauties, 
fuch  as  Afpafta ,  lole ,  Dejanira ,  Medufia ,  Jul.  Liv.  Aug.  &c. 
whom  the  Artift  pleafed  himfelf  in  flattering,  and  fetting  ofF 
according  to  his  Fancy,  to  fhew  his  Skill,  and  exprefs  his  Re- 
fpedt  or  Veneration  for  them  ;  fo  that  one  would  rather  take 
their  Engravings  to  be  imaginary  Figures,  than  true  Like- 
nefles,  and  real  Portraits.  Neverthelefs  we  find  fome  En¬ 
gravings  in  Stone  that  are  undoubtedly  done  from  the  Life, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Emperor  Augufius  by  Diofcorides ;  of  7/- 
berius ,  Antony ,  Jul.  Titi ,  by  Evodos ,  &c.  and  this  Head  of 
Marciana  on  a  very  beautiful  Beryl ;  which  the  Antiquarians 
have  long  pronounced  to  be  the  Head  of  Plotina ;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Medal  exceeding  well  prefer ved,  in  the  Colle&ion 
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of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  by  the  Head-Drefs,  it 
muft  be  that  of  Marciana.  It  may  be  eafily  perceived,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  Engraving  was  not  copied  from  the  Medal ; 
for  in  that  Cafe  the  Artift  would  have  imitated  it  more  exact¬ 
ly,  and  his  Work  would  have  wanted  that  Boldnefs  we  difco- 
ver  in  it :  he  feems  to  have  ftrove  to  make  an  original  Por¬ 
trait  after  .Nature,  and  a  Mafter-piece  for  Delicacy,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  Likenefs.  He  muft  have  been  at  great  Pains  to  mark 
fo  deeply  the  double  indented  Diadem  of  Marciana  :  and  has 
employed  very  ingenioufty  the  fame  parallel  Tool  which  was 
ufed  by  the  Engraver  of  the  former  Piece,  to  do  the  Hair. 
The  Half-rounds  of  the  Diadem  and  Locks  were  certainly 
done  with  the  Borer,  fig.  4.  L 

In  confidering  the  Delicacy  of  the  Face,  the  Arrangement 
of  the  Hair,  and  the  little  Drapery,  I  am  led  to  think  that 
this  excellent  Engraving  is  the  Work  of  the  celebrated  Evodos , 
who  did  the  Head  of  the  above  mentioned  Jul.  Titi ,  that  is 
fhewn  in  the  Treafury  of  St.  Denis  at  Paris :  but  it  cannot 
abfolutely  be  affirmed. 

The  Drawing  of  the  Face  fhews  diftindlly  the  great  Depth 
of  the  Engraving.  We  find  very  few  fuch  Pieces ;  becaufe  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  engrave  a  Portrait  in  Stone  from  the 
Life,  that  fhall  be  like,  than  an  imaginary  Head.  The  Dia¬ 
dem  in  this  Engraving  clearly  fhews  that  it  was  done  with  the 
Wheel,  like  the  former. 
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XV. 

A  young  Hercules’s  Head. 

On  a  Cornelian . 

In  Count  BentiNk’s  Collection. 

THOUGH  the  three-quarter  Heads  on  Gems  do  not 
give  fuch  an  agreeable  Impreffion,  as  a  Profil,  the  an¬ 
cient  Artift  who  engraved  this  young  Hercules’s  Head,  has 
fignalized  his  Abilities  by  this  Mafter-piece,  which  is  as  per¬ 
fect  as  it  was  poffible  to  make  it ;  for  this  Attitude  is  much 
more  difficult  than  a  fimple  Profil.  He  took  great  care  to 
obferve  exa&ly  a  juft  Profil,  though  in  a  three-quarter  Face. 
(See  the  Defign.)  The  Hair  {hews  very  plainly  that  the 
Artift  employed  for  it  the  Borer,  (N.  4.  I.)  which  the  Engra¬ 
vers  ufe  at  this  Day  to  make  the  Curls  of  the  Hair,  the  Orna¬ 
ments  of  Coats  of  Arms,  and  feveral  other  Things,  and  to 
pierce  Stones.  As  one  may  eafily  engrave  with  it  a  Semi¬ 
circle  ,  or  even  a  whole  Circle ,  more  neatly,  exa&ly,  and 
fpeedily,  than  with  the  Point  of  a  Diamond,  or  any  other 
Tool.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  Artift  engraved  with  the 
Wheel,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  we  do  now.  The  Curious, 
who  would  aflure  themfelves  of  this,  need  only  to  examine 
carefully  the  Work. 

The  true  antique  three-quarter  Heads  are  very  fcarce ; 
either  becaufe  it  requires  great  Skill  to  fucceed  in  them,  or 
becaufe  the  Impreffion  has  not  fuch  a  good  Effedt,  though  it 
be  very  ftriking. 
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XVI. 

The  Head  of  the  Dog  SIRIUS. 

On  a  Grenat . 


In  the  Collection  of  Lord  Vifcount 
D  UNCANNON. 

HAVING  fufficiently  fhewn,  I  prefume,  the  great  Con¬ 
formity  between  the  Tools  employed  by  the  ancient 
Engravers  for  cutting  in  Gems  with  the  Wheel,  as  the  mo¬ 
dern  ;  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  fhew  the  different  Taftes  of 
thofe  Artifts  who  have  drove  to  carry  their  Art  to  its  higheft 
Perfection. 

This  Head  of  the  Dog  Sirius  with  the  whole  Face  may 
ferve  for  our  principal  Model.  To  perceive,  then,  all  its  Me¬ 
rit,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Jaws  are  fo  far  extended  as 
to  difcover  not  only  the  Teeth,  and  Tongue,  but  even  the 
very  Bars ,  and  Bottom  of  the  Palate,  the  Whole  finifhed  with 
the  greateft  Exactnefs.  The  great  Depth  of  the  Engraving, 
and  the  Neatnefs  and  Juftnefs  of  the  Deffign,  (as  may  be  feen 
by  the  Drawing  of  the  Profil)  are  evident  Proofs  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  Delicacy  and  Skill  of  the  Artift.  The  Mufcles  are  fo 
perfectly  fmoothed,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  perceive  the  lead; 
Mark  of  the  Tools  as  in  the  former  Engravings.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  Look,  with  the  Strength  and  Boldnefs,  which  the 
Artift  has  given  to  this  Head  made  me  doubt,  at  firft,  whether 
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it  had  been  done  with  the  Wheel  in  the  common  Method  : 
but  in  copying  it  with  Attention  I  perceived  the  Progrefs  of 
the  different  Tools  that  were  ufed  :  and  I  have  fucceeded 
pretty  well  myfelf  in  imitating  it.  The  Stone  is  a  very  fine 
Grenate,  with  a  convex  Surface ;  which  is  of  great  Service  for 
engraving  deep,  as  we  have  mentioned  already  :  and  hence 
in  taking  an  Impreflion  there  rifes  a  high  Border  of  Wax 
round  it,  v/hich  help  to  preferve  it.  This  Convexity  ferves 
alfo  to  render  the  Extremities  of  the  Ears  thinner,  and  to 
heighten  them  fo  that  they  feem  to  advance  as  far  as  the 
Eyes. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  Artiff  knew  the  Merit  of  his 
Work,  fince  he  has  put  his  Name  to  it,  that  it  might  defcend 
to  Pofterity.  On  the  Dog’s  Collar  is  this  Greek  Infcription  : 
r  A  I  O  C  €  n  O  I  €  I.  It  muff  indeed  be  owned,  that  it  is  an 
incomparable  Mafter-piece,  both  with  regard  to  the  Beauty 
and  Perfe&ion  of  the  Defign,  and  the  Difficulty  of  the  En¬ 
graving  :  for  though  Grenates  are  ordinarily  of  a  fandy  Nature, 
and  therefore  very  difficult  to  polifh,  this  is  as  finely  polifhed, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  Cornelian,  or  any  other  Stone.  In  fhort, 
all  the  Antiquarians  look  on  this  Piece  as  the  finefl  and  curious 
that  we  have  of  the  Kind. 
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XVII. 

A  LION. 

On  an  Amethyji. 

In  the  Collection  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  CARLISLE. 

AS  I  purpofe  to  fhew  the  different  Degrees  of  Perfection 
in  Engraving,  I  place  here  a  whole  Figure  of  a  Lion, 
engraved  on  a  very  fine  Amethyft  ;  but  much  damaged,  as 
the  Defign  of  the  Profil  fhews.  The  excellent  Attitude  of 
the  Lion,  with  the  whole  Face  in  Front,  turning  his  Body  a 
little  to  the  right  Side,  and  refting  his  Feet  on  the  Carcafs  of 
fome  Animal  which  he  had  probably  killed  himfelf,  make  this 
an  uncommon  antique  Piece,  coniidering  the  Quality  of  the 
Engraving.  The  Surface  of  the  Amethyft  is  very  convex,  like 
the  former,  and  perhaps  for  the  fame  Reafon.  The  Convexi¬ 
ty  is  of  particular  Service  here  to  bring  forward  the  hind  Feet, 
and  to  fhorten  the  Body,  as  in  PerfpeCtive :  it  ferves  alfo  to 
bring  out  the  left  Foot  before,  tho’  flightly  engraved.  The 
The  Tail  of  the  Lion  is  not  deep  :  but  the  Tip  of  it  feems  to 
rife  perpendicularly  to  the  Head  :  which  it  would  have  been 
impoffible  to  exprefs  on  a  flat  Stone.  This  Engraving  has  a 
very  fine  Effed  on  the  Imprefiions.  It  was  certainly  done 
with  the  Wheel  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  penetrate  into  the 
Stone  fo  far,  and  fo  boldly,  to  form  all  the  neceffary  Parts, 
with  a  Point  of  Diamond. 
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This  Engraving  is  no  lefs  difficult  than  the  former.  The 
lower  Part  of  the  Mouth  is  done  with  all  the  Skill  of  a  great 
Matter;  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Profil,  let.  A.  The  Carcafs  of 
the  Animal  is  hardly  to  be  diftingui£hed,becaufe  the  Stone  is  fo 
much  broken :  but  there  is  another  fmall  Engraving  of  the  fame 
Figure  very  well  preferved  in  the  Collection  of  Lord  Vifcount 
Duncannon,  which  repairs  this  Defeat. 

I  chofe  thefe  two  Greek  Pieces  on  account  of  their  Per¬ 
fection,  and  their  great  Reputation  :  and  becaufe  they  were 
never  before  publifhed. 

XVIII. 

A  Woman  fitting,  a  half  Length. 

On  a  Chryfolite . 

In  the  fame  Colle&ion. 

I  Now  proceed  to  another  Kind  of  Greek  Engraving,  which 
reprefents  a  Woman  fitting  and  writing  on  two  Cornu¬ 
copia’s,  fupported  by  a  Cupid.  This  Engraving  has  nothing 
overcharged  in  it :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Artift  took 
the  Liberty  to  go  beyond  the  Border  of  the  Stone  to  mark  the 
Legs ;  and  that  he  has  placed  there  the  higheft  Relief  of  his 
whole  Figure:  which  has  often  occafioned  it  to  be  taken  for  a 
Fragment,  though  it  be  not  one,  as  evidently  appears  by  the 
Impreffion  of  its  convex  Surface,  in  which  the  Point  of  View 
is  in  the  Middle  of  the  Stone. 
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This  Figure  is  very  different  from  that  of  Harpocrates , 
(plate  IV.)  which  is  alfo  a  half  Length  :  for  in  that  the  En¬ 
graver  has  managed  the  Diminution  of  the  Stone  and  of  the 
Figure  in  fuch  Manner,  to  leave  an  empty  Space,  by  which  the 
Extremities  of  the  Figure  are  feen  ;  and  which  facilitates  the 
fetting  of  the  Stone. 


The  Drapery  of  the  Woman  in  this  Engraving  is  in  a  good 
Tafle  ;  its  Parts  being  large  and  flat,  according  to  the  beft 
Greek  Manner.  The  Whole  is  finely  fmoothed  and  polifhed; 
which  is  very  difficult  to  do  in  a  Chryfolite,  on  account  of  its 
Porofity  :  accordingly  the  Art  of  doing  it  paffes  for  a  Secret 
among  the  modern  Engravers  and  Lapidaries. 


XIX. 

A  MAN  with  a  Goat  before 
an  Altar. 

On  a  Cornelian . 

In  the  fame  Collection. 

THIS  Engraving  on  a  Cornelian  is  not  without  its  Me¬ 
rit.  It  is  bold ,  and  well  defigned.  The  Man 
who  has  Hold  of  the  Goat  by  the  Horn  and  the  Tail,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  going  to  throw  it  on  the  Altar,  on  which  the 
Fire  is  ready  lighted.  It  is  probably  a  Sacrifice  to  Bacchus , 
the  Goat  being  an  Enemy  to  the  Vine. 
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As  the  Print  is  very  exaCt,  there  is  nothing  to  be  re¬ 
marked  on  this  Figure,  except  that  the  Hairs  of  the  Goat 
were  done  with  the  parallel  Tool,  mentioned  under  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  Medufa,  and  Hercules:  which  is  a  new  Proof  that  our 
Method  of  Engraving  with  the  Wheel  is  very  ancient. 

XX. 

MARS- 

On  a  Prime  dl  Enter  aude. 

In  Dr.  Me  a  d5s  Collection. 

THIS  whole  Length  Figure  of  Mars  is  engraved  on  a 
Prime  d’Emeraude  :  It  is  frequently  to  be  met  with, 
likewife,  on  the  Reverfe  of  antique  Medals.  It  appears  to  be 
copied  from  a  Statue,  as  it  is  placed  on  a  PedeHal  \  a  Thing 
very  uncommon  among  the  good  Engravers  of  Greece.  The 
left  Foot  Hands  on  a  Crab,  the  ufual  Symbol  of  Luxury  and 
Lafcivioufnefs :  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  Artift 
would  inlinuate  that  a  Warrior  ought  to  overcome  thofe  Vices. 
The  bad  Portion  of  the  Feet  in  this  Figure  appears  to  me  to 
be  owing  to  the  Negligence  of  the  Engraver.  The  Mufcles 
and  Traits  are  alfo,  in  my  Opinion,  too  much  rounded,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Ufage  of  the  beft  Greek  Engravers,  who  always 
left  a  Flatnefs  both  in  the  Drapery,  and  in  the  naked  Part  of 
their  Figures.  The  Merit  of  this  Piece,  however,  is  upon  the 
Whole,  equal  to  many  that  are  preferved  in  the  greateft  Col¬ 
lections. 
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XXL 

•  ST  *  1  f  *  '  r-T  „  •  X  '•ft 

A  LUPERCALE. 

On  a  white  Agat . 

In  Baron  Stosch’s  Colle&ion. 


THIS  Figure,  which  is  engraved  on  a  white  Oriental 
Agat,  is  of  the  fame  Clafs  with  the  former,  and  very- 
curious.  It  has  been  already  publilhed  by  Mr.  Ficoroni 
in  his  Mafchere  fcheniche  antique.  Its  Polition  fhews  that 
the  Engraver  wanted  to  give  a  Proof  of  his  Boldnefs  and  Skill 
in  his  Art.  From  the  ingenious  Railing  of  the  right  Arm  in 
this  Figure  we  may  remark,  that  moll  of  the  ancient  Engra¬ 
vers,  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  ftudied  to  give  Relief  to 
their  Works  by  other  Parts  belides  the  Shields,  (the  Singularity 
whereof  we  remarked  above)  that  is  to  fay,  by  every  Part  that 
was  fufceptible  of  much  Labour  and  Art.  It  is  probably  a 
Malk  which  this  Lupercale  is  putting  on  his  Face;  but  its  Ex¬ 
tremities  are  fo  fmall  that  we  can  obferve  only  two  fmall  round 
Balls.  (See  the  Figure  of  the  Prolil  A.) 

For  the  red: :  the  Figure  is  finished  with  great  Care  and 
Exadtnefs ;  only  the  great  Depth  of  the  Engraving  feems  to 
have  obliged  the  Artift  to  round  the  Mufcles  too  much  : 
whereas  the  able  Mailers,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  take 
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care  to  flatten  them  a  little,  to  make  them  more  like  Nature: 
which  is  much  more  difficult  to  execute. 

This  Figure  furnifhes  us  with  a  new  Demonflration  that 
the  Ancients  engraved  as  we  do  with  the  Wheel :  for  in  co¬ 
pying  it  I  found  that  the  Arm,  to  which  the  Artift  has  given 
fuch  a  high  Relief,  was  done  with  a  Tool  of  the  fame  Size 
as  the  Heigth  and  Depth  of  the  Arm,  which  I  have  marked 
in  the  Profit,  let.  A.  A  fmall  Ball  was  afterwards  made  with 
the  Bouterolle  to  mark  the  Place  of  the  Elbow;  and  the  Whole 
properly  joined  together  and  finifhed. 

There  are  other  Engravings  of  the  fameTafte,  that  is  to 
fay,  with  an  Arm  raifed ;  fuch  as  that  of  Scyllct  flaying  a 
Man  with  a  Rudder,  and  Iole  undreffing  before  Hercules.  See 
Baron  Stosch’s  Book,  Plate  LXVIII. 

And  it  appears  by  them  all,  that  the  Wheel  was  ufed  by 
the  Ancients  for  engraving  in  Gems. 


in  precious  Stones. 
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XXII, 

A  FAUN 

with  a  Thyrfis,  the  Skin  of  a  Tiger, 
and  a  Vafe. 

On  an  Onyx . 

In  the  Author’s  Pofleflion. 


THIS  Engraving  is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary 
Smallnefs  (Onyx- Nicolo )  which  hindered  the  Artift 
from  marking  any  more  than  the  principal  Farts.  There  are 
feveral  Engravings  with  this  Figure,  but  all  of  them  larger, 
and  in  fome  Sort  different.  They  prefent  generally  the  At¬ 
titude  of  a  Man  extremely  drunk ;  the  Head  (with  the  full 
Face)  leaning  much  backward,  fo  that  the  Body  feems  to 
fupport  itfelf  with  great  Difficulty  on  one  Toe  of  the  Foot : 
But  in  this  Piece  we  have  only  a  half  Face  of  the  Faun,  and 
he  feems  rather  to  walk  than  leap :  which  gives  Room  to 
think  that  the  Engraver  wanted  to  corred  the  Extravagancy 
in  the  Delign  of  the  other  Engravers.  This  Piece  has  a  far¬ 
ther  Particularity,  namely,  that  as  the  Engraving  penetrates 
through  the  blue  Surface,  which  is  very  thin,  and  enters  into 
the  Bottom  of  the  Stone,  which  is  black,  the  Engraving  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  black  :  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  beautiful  Vafe  on  a 
red  Onyx,  Plate  VII. 

At  one  Side  of  this  Engraving  are  difcovered  certain 
Mark  of  Greek  Characters,  of  which  Tome  would  fain  make 
KOIMOY,  the  Name  of  the  fame  Artift  who  engraved 
the  celebrated  Adonis y  pubifhed  by  Baron  Stosch,  Plate  xxiv. 
and  prefer ved  in  the  magnificent  Collection  of  Prince  Wen- 
ceslaus  de  Lichtenstein  at  Vienna .  For  my  part, 
I  will  neither  fubfcribe  to  this  Opinion,  nor  combat  it,  becaufe 
the  Characters  are  fo  fmall,  and  fo  much  damaged  by  Time, 
that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  too  decypher  them. 

This  Piece  is  valuable  for  its  Beauty,  and  the  CorreCtnefs 
of  the  Defign,  though  in  fuch  a  fmall  Space,  that  the  beft 
Eye  is  hardly  able  to  examine  it  without  the  Help  of  a  Mi- 
crofcope.  This  makes  me  believe  that  the  Artift  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  the  Point  of  a  Diamond,  particularly  for  the  Face  and 
the  Hair  ;  which  might  be  done  more  eafily  in  fuch  a  fmall 
Figure  with  that,  than  with  the  Wheel. 
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XXIII. 

BONUS  EVENT  US. 

On  a  Cornelian. 


In  the  Author’s  Poffeffion. 

SOME  ancient  Medals  have  almoft  the  fame  Figure  with¬ 
out  the  Vine  at  one  Side,  with  this  Infcription,  BO¬ 
NUS  EVENTUS.  This  we  treat  of  is  exceeding  well 
engraved,  and  in  a  good  Tafte,  on  a  red  Cornelian,  with  a 
convex  Surface  ;  and  amirably  polifhed  in  the  Inlide. 

As  Mr.  Muller,  an  eminent  Engraver  in  Copper,  has 
executed  the  Defign  with  great  Exa&nefs  and  Skill,  I  fhall 
not  enter  into  a  farther  Explanation  of  it.  The  Artift  has 
cut  the  Figure  as  deep  as  he  could  ;  which  he  muft  have 
done  with  great  Precaution,  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  the 
Out-lines ;  efpecially  as  he  did  not  borrow  the  Afliftance  of  a 
light  Drapery,  to  eafe  his  Tools,  and  cover  the  fmall  Splin¬ 
ters  which  often  happen  in  Engraving,  as  we  fhall  have  Occa- 
lion  to  remark  more  particularly  afterwards. 

Engravings  of  this  Kind,  fo  exceeding  well  executed,  are 
become  very  fcarce,  even  in  the  moft  celebrated  Collections. 
I  have  preferved  this  with  great  Care,  as  a  good  Model  for 
myfelf  to  improve  by,  and  an  excellent  original  Antique. 
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One  may  eafily  judge  by  the  Depth  of  the  Traits,  Knees, 
and  the  Vine  on  one  Side,  which  laft  is  carelefly  done,  that 
the  Whole  was  cut  with  the  Tools  ufed  now,  and  confe- 
quently  with  the  Wheel. 


XXIV. 

CUPID  bound  on  a  Trophy- 
Tree. 

On  an  Amethyft. 

In  the  Colle&ion  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Ca  r lisle. 

THIS  Cupid  is  admirably  engraved  on  an  Aqua- Marina 
by  Ayaoy.  Several  Engravings,  which  have  been 
published  by  Baron  Stosch,  bear  the  fame  Name,  but  differ 
greatly  in  Merit ;  whether  it  be  that  there  was  more  than  one 
Engraver  of  that  Name,  or  that  the  fame  Artift  did  fome 
better,  and  fome  worfe. 

This  is  a  very  fine  one  :  The  Traits  are  large,  well  dif- 
pofed,  flat,  and  fo  fmooth  that  it  is  hard  to  diftinguifii  them. 
The  Head  is  cut  very  deep ;  and  the  Face,  and  the  whole 
Body,  as  well  as  the  Trophy  to  which  he  is  bound,  are  well 
done.  The  Cupid  engraved  by  Solon  os,  which  M.  Stosch 
mentions  pag.  64,  is  much  inferior  to  this,  though  he  made 
very  good  Heads  and  Figures.  This  Cupid  is  engraved  much 
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in  the  fame  Manner  of  that  Artift  who  did  the  Car  with  four 
Horfes  a-breaft,  publiflied  in  the  fame  Booh.  There  is  ar\o, - 
ther  Cupid  piercing  a  Butterfly  againfl:  a  Tree,  on  an  Orien¬ 
tal  Hyacinth,  or  Beryl,  but  it  is  not  fo  well  finilhed  as  this, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Stope.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  in  Count  Tom’s  Collection  \  but  belongs  at  prefect  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  Cupids  that  are  true  Antiques,  well  engraved,  well 
proportioned,  and  as  large  as  this,  are  very  uncommon :  but 
this  may  only  ferve  to  (hew  that  the  Ancients  knew  to  engrave 
them,  as  well  as  other  Figures :  accordingly  I  have  given  it 
a  Place  here  as  an  Example  of  the  great  Variety  of  their 
Work. 

XXV. 

An  ATHLETE. 

On  a  Vermillion. 

In  Lord  D  uncannon’s  Colleition. 

THIS  Athlete  anointing  his  Body,  according  to  the 
Cuftom  of  the  Ancients,  engraved  on  an  Oriental  Hya  * 
cinth,  or  Beryl,  of  the  Colour  of  a  Bohemian  Grenate,  is 
juftly  celebrated  among  the  Antiquarians,  and  pafles  for  oije 
of  the  beft  Pieces  of  the  Ancients,  both  on  account  of  the  Ex-, 
cellency  of  the  Engraving,  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Stone,  which 
is  certainly  incomparable  :  for  in  Size  and  Perfection  it  h^s  no 
Equal.  We  may  judge  of  the  Efteem  in  which  it  has  beeji 
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always  held,  by  the  Care  that  has  been  taken  to  preferve  it 
fo  entire  and  in  fuch  good  Condition. 

The  Surface  is  made  quite  flat,  either  becaufe  the  Stone 
was  too  thin  to  be  cut  convex,  or  to  pleafe  the  Tafte  of  the 
Artift  :  which  is  contrary  to  all  the  Stones  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned.  The  Artift  has  been  careful  to  give  the  Head  the 
neceflary  Depth  to  make  it  lean  forward  ;  as  may  be  feen  by 
the  Deftgn  of  the  Profil.  He  has  ingenioufly  given  the  Feet 
juft  fuch  a  Support  as  was  neceflary  to  give  the  Tools  Room 
enough  to  make  the  Toes.  Beftdes  the  Plainnefs  of  the  Sur¬ 
face,  the  extraordinary  Hardnefs  of  the  Stone  renders  a  Work 
of  this  Kind  much  more  difficult  than  it  had  been  done  on 
an  ordinary  Cornelian,  efpecially,  if,  like  this  Artift,  a  Perfon 
had  the  Ambition  to  give  it  fuch  a  perfect  Poliffi  as  this  has ; 
which  juftly  merits  the  Efteem  of  all  the  Connoiffeurs  in  En¬ 
graving,  and  fhews  to  how  high  Perfection  the  ancient  Artift 
carried  the  Art  of  engraving  and  poliffiing  the  Inftdes  even  of 
the  hardeft  Stones.  Some  Antiquarians  take  the  Vafe  placed 
on  the  Table  at  one  Side  for  a  Prize  gained  by  this  Wreftler  : 
but  I  imagine  it  to  be  only  the  Veffel  that  held  the  Oil  for 
anointing  his  Body.  They  alfo  conje&ure  that  we  ought  to  read 
the  Infcription  r  H  A  1  O  Y  inftead  of  TNAIOY,  I  own  the 
Difference  is  fo  fmall  between  the  Letters  of  thefe  two  Names 
(the  Strokes  of  which  are  compofed  of  fmall  round  Balls,  deli¬ 
cately  joined  together),  that  there  is  Ground  for  both  Opi¬ 
nions.  But  as  we  have  a  Head  of  Hercules  when  a  Yougth, 
exceeding  well  engraved,  and  a  true  Antique,  on  which  the 
Name  TNAIOC  is  very  diftinCt  and  viftble,  and,  beftdes, 
as  we  know  no  Graver  named  THAIOY,  it  feems  highly 
probable  that  TNAIOY  is  the  right  Reading  here.  What¬ 
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ever  may  be  in  this,  the  Name  of  the  Author  is  a  Matter  of 
mere  Curiofity,  and  no  certain  Inference  can  be  drawn  from 
it  for  or  againft  the  great  Merit  of  the  Engraving. 

This  Gem  was  formerly  in  the  Cabinet  of  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  V,  and  came  afterwards  into  the  Poffeffion  of  Baron 
S  t  o  s  c  H. 

XXVI. 

P  E  R  S  E  U  S 

with  the  Head  of  Medusa. 

On  a  Beryl . 

In  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Collection. 


I  Have  remarked  above  oftener  than  once,  what  Care  the 
ancient  Engravers  took  to  give  Support  and  Strength 
to  their  deep  Engravings ;  of  which  this  Figure  of  Perfeus 
holding  Medufas  Head  behind  his  Back  with  his  left  Hand,  is 
a  new  Example.  I  cannot  forbear  repeating  here,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  in  thefe  Sort  of  Engravings  to  preferve  the  Out¬ 
lines,  on  account  of  the  Danger  of  damaging  them  with  the 
Tool  that  has  the  Diamond-powder  on  it  ;  which  often  oc- 
cafions  Splinters,  that  ever  fo  fmall,  an  able  and  delicate  Ar- 
tift  cannot  bear  in  his  Work. 

In  examining  this  Perfeus ,  which  is  very  deeply  engraved 
on  a  Surface  fomewhat  convex,  we  difcover  a  very  fine  Dra¬ 
pery,  which  falling  over  his  Shoulder,  envelopes  his  left 
Hand  that  holds  Medufd s  Head,  and  defcends  to  the  Calf 
of  his  Leg. 
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The  great  Depth  of  the  Arm,  and  of  the  whole  Figure  on 
the  left  Side,  was  certainly  what  obliged  the  Artift  to  add  the 
Drapery,  as  the  moft  ingenious  Method  of  concealing  the 
Roughnefs  or  Splinters  occaftoned  by  the  Diamond-powder 
mentioned  above  ;  and  giving  Room  for  the  Utenfils  with  the 
Wheel  to  mark  the  Knee  properly,  and  give  it  a  fufficierit 
Support :  as  may  be  feen  more  clearly  by  the  Drawing  of  the 
Profil.  For  the  reft:  it  feems  as  if  this  Drapery  was  don£  on 
Purpofe  to  hold  Medufas  Head  ;  and  it  like  wife  feems  as 
an  Ornament  to  the  whole  Figure. 

As  I  have  imitated  with  great  Care  moft  of  thefe  antique 
Engravings,  the  fame  Accident  happened  to  me,  with  regard 
to  the  Splinters  by  the  Powder,  that  befel  them  :  and  hence 
I  infer  with  Pleafure  that  their  Method  of  Engraving  in  Gems 
was  the  fame  with  ours. 

The  Reafon  why  Drapery  was  not  employed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Figures  of  the  Wreftler,  and  Bonus  Eventus ,  was  pro¬ 
bably  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  deep,  nor  in  the  fame  Attitude, 
or  perhaps  becaufe  more  Care  and  Pains  were  taken  in  Be¬ 
ginning  them,  than  a  bold  and  able  Mafter  gives  himfelf. 

For  the  reft  :  the  Engraver  of  this  Perfeus  has  left  us  a 
Mark  of  uncommon  Beauty.  The  Figure  is  in  a  high  Tafte, 
and  perfectly  well  executed  :  It  is  not  inferior  to  any  ancient 
Greek  Engraving  of  the  Kind,  and  juftly  merits  the  diftin- 
guifhed  Place  it  holds  at  prefent. 
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XXVII. 

A  BACCHANT. 

«  ^  4  .*  -  * 

On  an  Beryl . 

In  the  Earl  of  Carlisle’s  Collection. 

EVERY  Figure  cut  on  a  Gem,  that  is  well  deligned, 
and  highly  finifhed,  is  of  great  Value,  whether  the  En¬ 
graving  be  deep  or  (hallow  ;  its  Merit  in  this  lad  Refpedt  de¬ 
pending  on  the  Tafte  of  the  Artifl  or  of  the  Owner. 

It  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  engrave  a  Figure  deep ; 
becaufe  there  is  lefs  Room  for  employing  the  Tools  with  the 
Wheel,  or  the  Diamond-point,  than  in  a  (hallow  Engraving, 
where  you  can  ufe  them  freely,  without  any  Trouble.  This 
Bacchant  is  engraved  fo  (hallow,  that  the  Drapery  is  almoft 
entirely  effaced  by  the  injury  of  Time  :  but  the  Figure  itfelf 
is  very  well  preferved ;  and  ferves  to  prove  the  great  Skill  of 
the  Artift  in  the  Manner  of  Engraving  (hallow. 

There  is  another  of  the  fame  at  Florence ,  much  larger  ; 
but  in  the  fame  Attitude,  and  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  per¬ 
haps  by  the  fame  Hand.  Whether  the  (hallow  Engraving  was 
little  ufed  at  that  Time,  or  whether  the  Engravers  found  it  as 
difficult  as  the  other  Manner,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
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XXVIII. 

MERCURY. 

On  a  pale  Cornelian . 

In  the  fame  Colle&ion. 

THIS  Figure  of  Mercury ,  carrying  a  Ram’s  Head  in 
..  a  Plate,  is  graved  on  a  Cornelian  with  a  Surface  as 
flat  as  that  of  the  preceding.  At  one  Side  of  it  we  read 
aiockoypiaoy.  It  is  cut  very  fhallow ;  yet  a  little  deeper 
than  the  former.  The  Engraving  is  much  in  the  Tafte  of 
that  of  Diomedes  carrying  off  the  Palladium ,  engraved  by 
Dios  CORID  ES. 

The  Pofltion  ot  this  Mercury  is  not  at  all  heavy;  but  very 
eafy.  The  Drapery  is  extremely  delicate,  and  finiflied  with 
as  much  Care  and  Exa&nefs  as  the  Figure  itfelf ;  which  is 
very  uncommon,  efpecially  when  the  principal  Figure  is  quite 
naked.  Befldes,  this  Drapery,  or  Mantle,  though  fmall,  is 
of  great  Service  to  make  the  Contour  of  the  Body  more  neat 
and  finer,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  Explanation  of 
the  laft  Plate. 

Dioscorides  has  alfo  engraved  fome  Figures  very  deep ; 
particularly  the  Head  of  Meccenas  and  that  of  Perfeus  before 
a  Shield  ;  both  which  have  been  publifhed  by  Baron  Stosch. 
The  other  Engravings  that  bear  this  Name  are  generally  low 
Baffo-Relievos,  and  all  are  cut  with  the  utmoft  Skill. 
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This  Figure  fhews  that  he  was  careful  not  to  overcharge 
his  Work  with  extraordinary  Poftures,  in  a  large  Convex.  It 
would  alfo  have  been  improper  to  engrave  this  Mercury  on  a  very 
convex  Stone,  becaufe,  in  that  Cafe,  the  Body  and  the  Arms 
muft  have  been  funk  too  far,  to  make  the  Head  in  a  Line 
with  the  Body  ;  and  the  Drapery  muft  have  been  made  very 
ftrong,  or  different ;  and  confequently  the  Whole  would  have 
been  clumfy  and  heavy.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Choice  of 
the  Surface  of  the  Stone  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  Figure 
which  is  intended  to  be  engraved  ;  and  that  depends  on  the 
Genius  of  the  Artift. 


XXIX. 

A  VICTORIA 

flaying  an  Ox. 

On  a  Cornelian. 

In  the  fame  Collection. 

THIS  Engraving  of  a  ViEloria ,  reprefented  half-naked, 
flaying  an  Ox,  done  on  a  very  beautiful  Cornelian, 
with  the  Name  cactpatoy,  is  undoubtedly  an  Antique,  and 
not  inferior  in  Point  of  Merit  to  theMercury  of  Dioscorides. 
We  find  the  fame  Name  put  to  a  very  fine  Cameo  which  re- 
prefents  Amor  L,e<znas  domans.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  fame 
Perfon  :  for  there  is  no  Doubt  to  be  made  that  an  able  Artift, 
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who  makes  good  Figures  in  Relievo,  is  able  to  engrave  alfo 
en  creux ,  and  that  a  good  Artift  en  creux  will  fucceed  in  Re¬ 
lievo.  This  FiSloria  is  the  only  Intaglio  that  has  hitherto 
bore  the  Name  of  Sostrates.  We  may  naturally  conjecture 
that  fuch  an  able  Engraver  as  Sostrates,  who  could  draw 
fo  well,  took  a  Pleafure  in  employing  himfelf  fometimes  in 
Statuary ;  efpecially  when  his  Sight  would  no  longer  permit 
him  to  engrave  in  fmall.  I  therefore  fufpeCt  that  this  FiSloria 
was  done  by  the  celebrated  Statuary,  who  lived,  according  to 
Pliny,  in  the  Time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  the 
CXIVth  Olympiad. 

In  the  two  preceding  Engravings  the  Drapery  is  difpofed 
in  fuch  Manner  that  it  neither  covers  nor  touches  the  Figure. 
The  Artift  muft  have  been  a  Sostrates  to  have  the  Boldnefs 
and  Skill  to  half-cloath  this  FiSioria  fo  highly,  that  it  doth 
not  prejudice  the  Nakednefs  of  the  Figure.  This  is  a  good 
Model  for  Imitation  in  Point  of  Cloathing,  and  Nakednefs  ; 
and  an  excellent  Monument  of  the  Skill  and  Dexterity  of  this 
great  Artift  ;  nothing  being  more  difficult  than  an  Engraving 
of  this  Kind  in  fuch  a  fmall  Space. 
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XXX. 

VENUS  Marina. 

On  an  Amethyft . 

In  Count  Bentink’s  Collection. 

AFTER  treating  of  the  fhallow  Engravings  we  fhall 
now  return  to  the  deep  ones,  with  Drapery.  This 
Venus  marina  is  cut  very  deep  on  a  very  convex  Amethyft. 
It  is  pity  that  Time  has  fo  confiderably  altered  the  Contour, 
that  the  fine  Drapery  which  Venus  holds  in  her  left  Hand  by 
way  of  Veil,  can  fcarce  be  diftinguifhed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  another  Engraving  of  the 
fame  Subjedt  on  a  Sardonyx,  with  a  flat  Surface.  It  belongs 
to  Lord  Morpeth,  who  permitted  me  to  take  an  Impreflion 
of  it.  By  examining  narrowly  thefe  two  Engravings,  one 
will  eafily  be  convinced  that  they  are  both  by  the  fame  Hand, 
both  being  equally  well  done.  The  Artift  probably  was  de- 
firous  of  trying  the  two  different  Manners,  in  order  to  judge 
which  was  beft.  I  imagine  that  he  did  the  Amethyft  firft ; 
for  he  has  made  feveral  Alterations  in  the  Sardonyx,  particu¬ 
larly  by  adding  the  whole  Body  of  a  Sea-Monfter  behind  the 
Figure,  with  a  View,  no  doubt,  to  enrich  his  Work.  As 
thefe  two  Engravings  are  equal  in  Merit  I  fhall  only  make 
fome  Remarks  on  the  different  Effedt  of  their  Surfaces,  one 
flat,  and  the  other  convex. 
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In  the  Impreflion  of  the  latter  the  Sea-Monfter’s  Head  ap¬ 
pears  higher  than  all  the  Reft  of  the  Engraving  ;  whereas  in 
the  other  it  is  not  fo  high  as  that  of  Venus ,  and  the 
Reft  of  the  Figure,  though  it  be  engraved  as  deep  as  was 
poflible  on  a  flat  Surface.  Beftdes,  in  the  firft,  the  Body  of 
V enus  appears  more  inclined,  and  higher,  on  account  of  the 
Convexity  of  the  Stone,  than  in  the  fecond  ;  and  fo  of  the 
other  Parts.  The  left  Arm  is  ingenioufly  made  to  fupport 
the  Head  of  V mus ;  and  the  Drapery  to  conceal  the  Splinters 
in  the  Out-lines  occafioned  by  the  Diamond-powder ;  and  to 
make  Way  for  the  Tools  to  go  deeper.  The  Artift  has  made 
ufe  of  the  Drapery  for  this  Purpofe  in  both  thofe  Engravings, 
according  to  the  Method  employed  in  the  Perfeus ,  Mercury , 
and  Bacchant . 


XXXI. 

DIANA  Venatrix. 

On  a  Prime  cT  Emeraude. 

In  Dr.  M  e  a  d’s  Collection. 

THIS  Figure  Diana  is  fupported  by  a  Staff  which  (he 
holds  with  both  her  Hands.  Her  left  Foot  is  raifed,  and 
fhe  is  juft  going  to  leap  on  a  Rock,  as  they  do  fometimes  in 
Hunting.  The  Figure  is  engraved  on  a  Prime  d’Emeraude, 
and  almoft  entirely  dreffed.  I  muft  own  that  it  is  not  fo  well 
executed  as  the  ViSioria  of  Sost  rates  :  but  the  Proportion 
of  the  Figure,  and  the  Tafte  of  the  Drefs  are  very  good. 
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I  have  drawn  it  more  complete  and  finifhed,  to  fhew 
the  Intention  rather,  than  the  Execution,  of  the  Author, 
who  ftopt  fhort  in  his  laudable  Career.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  left  Knee  is  engraved  very  deep  (as  I  have 
marked  it  in  the  Profil )  and  without  any  Drapery  to  fupport 
it,  or  rather  to  conceal  the  Vacancy  under  it,  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Figures.  (See  Lett.  A.) 

This  Omiftion,  added  to  the  Negligence  of  the  Engraving, 
makes  me  believe  that  the  Artift  wanted  Genius  to  corred  the 
Defed.  As  to  the  reft,  the  Attitude  of  the  Figure  is  very 
genteel ;  the  Drefs  is  light  and  eafy,  and  does  not  leften  the 
Grace  of  the  Contour. 

This  Stone  belonged  formerly  to  Lord  Halifax. 

XXXIL 

DIANA  Montana. 


On  an  Amethyfl. 

In  his  Sicilian  Majefty’s  Collection. 


This  is  another  beautiful  Figure  of  a  Diana  cloathed. 

Some  Account  has  been  already  given  of  it  by  Baron 
Stosch  :  but  his  principal  View  being  to  difcover  the  Names 
of  the  Artifts  who  engraved  the  Stones,  of  which  he  publifhed 
the  Impreftions,  I  have  made  no  Scruple  to  place  it  in  this 
Colledion,  as  it  will  furnifh  me  with  fome  important  Re¬ 
marks,  in  comparing  it  with  other  Figures. 

It  is 
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It  is  engraved  by  aiioaaonioy,  on  a  very  convex  Stone, 
like  the  Venus  marina ,  Plate  XXX,  which  gives  it  a  very 
high  Relief,  as  I  have  marked  in  the  Profil ;  where  may  be 
feen  how  deep  the  Artift  was  obliged  to  go  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Stone,  to  place  his  Figure  in  an  upright  Pofture.  We  have 
another  Proof  of  his  Genius  in  furrounding  it  with  Rocks, 
to  fill  up  or  employ  the  large  Vacuity  from  the  Girdle  to  the 
Calf  of  the  Leg  ;  to  give  a  fufiicient  Support  to  the  Impref- 
fions  that  might  be  taken  of  it ;  and  to  facilitate  the  Engra¬ 
ving  of  the  Legs  and  Feet  with  the  Wheel. 

On  the  left  Side  is  a  Bafe  on  which  Diana  leans ;  and 
which  was  neceflary  (or  fomething  in  the  Room  of  it )  to 
foften  the  Contour  of  an  Engraving  of  this  Depth.  All  thefe 
Things  feem  to  be  added  in  order  to  embellifh  and  improve 
the  principal  Figures  rather,  than  from  any  indifpenfable  Ne- 
cefiity  for  them  in  fuch  an  Engraving. 

As  to  the  reft  :  the  Hunting-Drefs  is  exceeding  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  in  the  Manner  of  the  greateft  Mafters.  The  Figure 
furnifhes  us  likewife  with  a  new  Example  of  the  Conformity 
of  their  Method  of  Engraving  on  Gems,  to  ours. 
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XXXIII. 

JUPITER  fitting. 

On  a  Sapphire  Chalcedon . 

In  Count  Bent  ink’s  Collection. 

AFTER  examining  properly  all  the  former  Figures,  it 
will  be  more  eafy  to  judge  of  the  Merit  of  this  En¬ 
graving  on  a  Sapphire  Chalcedon,  which  is  a  front  View  of 
Jupiter  fitting ,  with  the  Eagle  and  Cerberus  at  his  Sides. 

The  Artift  feems  to  have  been  defirous  of  uniting  in  one 
Piece  the  different  Manners  of  all  Engravers.  In  fa&,  i°.  Ju¬ 
piter’s  Body  is  engraved  fhallow,  like  the  Bacchant ,  Plate 
XXVII.  2°.  The  Feet  are  cut  very  deep,  agreeable  to  the 
Length  and  Proportion  of  the  Thighs  and  Legs,  and  in  the 
Impreffion  appear  in  Relievo,  like  a  marble  Statue.  30.  The 
Vacuity  under  the  Knee  is  filled  up  with  a  light  Drapery, 
which  is  of  the  fameUfe  as  in  xhzPerfeus ,  Plate  XXVI.  See 
the  Profil,  Lett.  B. 

The  Toes  of  the  right  Foot  are  very  perceivable,  but 
thofe  of  the  left  are  not  feen,  becaufe  this  Foot  is  engraved 
too  deep  for  the  fmall  Tools  with  the  Wheel,  or  even  the 
Diamond-point,  to  get  at  them. 

Every  Connoifleur  will  allow  this  Engraving  to  be  very 
curious  and  excellent :  but  it  will  appear  much  more  fo 
to  an  Artift  who  will  copy  it  exadlly.  I  did  a  Copy  of  it 

after 
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after  that  of  Mr.  Zaneti,  which  is  engraved  on  an  Amethyft 
much  larger  than  this,  and  in  fome  Refpedts  different :  but 
after  taking  infinite  Pains  to  finifh  the  Toes  of  the  left  Foot, 
I  was  in  the  End  obliged  to  content  myfelf  with  making  fmall 
Balls  in  their  Place,  as  the  original  Artift  did. 


The  fame  Difficulty  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  Pe- 
deftal,  called  in  Greek  fieaest,  which  ought  to  have  been 
fquare,  according  to  a  Statue  to  be  feen  at  Rome ,  and  pu- 
blifhed  by  Mr.  Preisler  ;  and  agreeable  to  feveral  other  Fi¬ 
gures  engraved  in  Profil  by  Artiffs  lefs  bold.  The  Reafon  of 
the  Difficulty  is,  that  the  Tools  ufed  with  the  Wheel  being 
round,  cannot  make  an  Angle  completely  and  neatly,  as  I 
have  already  {hewn,  Plate  I.  I  repeat  the  Remark  here,  be- 
caufe  for  want  of  attending  to  it  Mr.  Zaneti  has  made  two 
Miftakes :  for  from  the  Omiffion  of  the  Toes  he  has  made  a 
Slipper  on  the  left  Foot,  and  of  the  n  e  a  e  e  t  a  Cufhion. 

The  Manner  in  which  the  Engraving  of  the  Body  and 
Head  is  executed,  and  the  Juffnefs  and  Beauty  of  this  Defign, 
leave  no  Room  to  doubt  that  the  Artift,  who  engraved  this 
Jupiter ,  was  a  very  able  Mafter.  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  would  not  have  omitted  to  exprefs,  in  fome 
Manner  or  other,  the  Square  of  the  Pedeflal,  had  it  been  in 
his  Power  :  but  as  that  was  impracticable,  he  has  only  diftin- 
guiffied  the  Foot  from  the  Pedeftal,  without  troubling  himfelf 
about  an  ExaCtnefs  of  fo  little  Confequence. 
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XXXIV. 

APOLLO 
between  two  Combattants. 

On  an  Beryl. 

I  Have  already  fpoken  of  the  Invention  and  Compofttion  of 
fuch  Hiftorical  Pieces,  as  may  be  afcribed  to  the  ancient 
Engravers  on  Gems ;  but  as  thofe  I  have  mentioned  above  are 
different  from,  and  inferior  to  this,  which  fhews  the  highefl 
Point  of  Perfection  to  which  the  Ancients  carried  this  Art, 
I  could  not  omit  it.  The  preceding  ones  are  grouped,  and 
overcharged  ;  whereas  in  this  every  Figure  Hands  by  itfelf  : 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  bell:  Grecian  Tafte ;  for  by  this 
Means  the  Beauties  of  each  Figure  may  be  ealily  perceived  as 
if  by  itfelf  on  a  Stone. 

The  Antiquarians  of  Italy  call  thefe  Figures  Apollo ,UlyJjfes, 
and  Ajax ,  contending  for  the  Armour  of  Achilles .  I  fuppofe 
them  to  be  rather  Achilles ,  and  Phoebus,  protecting  HeElor , 
who,  according  to  Homer,  often  retreated  within  the  Gates 
of  Troy. 


Would  fain  hope  that  my  Remarks  on  the  ancient  and 
modern  Method  of  Engraving  on  Gems,  and  on  thePro- 
grefs  of  the  Art,  have  been  readily  comprehended  by  the 
Cbnnoilfeurs.  But  before  I  conclude  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
produce  an  Example  of  modern  Compofition. 
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XXXV.  XXXVI.  w  XXXVII. 

For  this  Purpofe  I  have  made  Choice  of  thefe  three  Plates, 
which  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  pleafed  to 
communicate  to  me.  M.  Mariette  fays,  the  original  Stones 
were  fent  to  London  from  Paris  in  1726  and  1727. 

As  the  Engravings  are  drawn  moft  exadly  in  our  Plates, 
every  Connoifleur  will  eafily  judge  of  their  Merit :  and  I  will 
venture  to  allure  him  that  every  Defed  in  the  Defign  which 
he  may  obferve  in  the  Print,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Original* 
Thus,  for  Example,  if  the  Arms  and  Feet  appear  to  be 
wretchedly  deligned,  they  are  precifeiy  fo  in  the  Stone  :  not 
to  mention  the  whole  Compolition.  But  could  any  Thing 
better  be  expeded  from  a  Graver,  who  was  fuch  a  bad 
Draughtman  ?  In  Ihort,  all  we  can  fay  of  this  Engraving  is, 
that  there  is  a  great  Deal  of  Work  in  it,  and  little  Merit. 
Mr.  Mariette  extols  highly  his  French  Engravers : 
but  I  own  that  I  never  met  with  one  of  them  that  could  en¬ 
grave  fo  well  as  Mr.  Guay,  Engraver  to  the  King  of  France ; 
and  yet  he  has  his  Equal. 

For  the  reft  :  there  are  many  modern  Engravings,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Cameo,  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  much  better  than 
thefe  :  but  we  lhall  not  enter  into  a  Detail  that  is  foreign  to 
our  Plan. 

The  END . 
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